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A palace in an apartment—the king of Pianos 
in miniature—without sacrifice of grace, beauty 
of tone or depth of expression. Fittting into the 
space of an upright—costing but little more, the 
privilege of owning a rea/ Grand even in the 
smallest of homes is made actual by the truly 
ingenious 


KRANICH @ BACH 





59 Inches Long $650 Easy Payments 


The skill of a foremost pianoforte maker, the artistry 
of the designer, the needs of the modern dwelling, all 
have been considered and employed in this master 
product of more than 50 years’ experience. 


Let us survey your home and show you just how to place 
your new Grandette. No obligation. But if you want to 
buy you can do so on very easy monthly payments 
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@ Superb grace and delicacy of proportion 
and design— 


@ Quaint and charming individuality— 


@ Substantial craftsmanship, which will take 


its place, through generations, among the 
family treasures— 


@ All these things are so strongly evidenced 
in this Sterling Montrose Pitcher—$230.00. 


Sterling Pitchers from $39.00 up. 
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Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 


and Time Certificates of Deposits 
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Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
What of Von Hertling? 
OT much do the papers tell us definitely about 
the new German chancellor, Count George 
von Hertling. He was once a leader of the 
Catholic Center, which means probably that he is 
conservative as to representative reform, though he 
may be an anti-annexationist. His elevation is not 
a concession to the Socialists and other advocates of 
receptivity towards peace proposals. It is doubtful 
that his appointment indicates any approach to such 
conditions prerequisite to peace negotiations as have 
been demanded by President Wilson. Of only-one 
thing may we be sure concerning him and that is 
that he is the Kaiser’s man. 
fe of 
Luther and the Lady 
Four hundred years ago Martin Luther challenged 
the supremacy of Rome and the Protestant world 
celebrates the anniversary this week. He was a 
great mind, a stout heart, an emancipator, but hardly 
a democrat. And I don’t see why the free women of 
to-day have not a special commemoration of Cath- 
erine von Borah, by whom the rebellious Augustinian 
was not a little motivated. 
ote fe 
Whai’s Wrong With Russia? 
Wat is the matter in Russia? The land question. 
The peasants want the land. The conservatives 
won't give up the land. So far as there may be a 
counter-revolution it is a landlords’ affair. The 
reason Kerensky cannot pull the revolution together 
is that the landed element, backed of course by 
the nobility, are opposed to the first principles of 
the revolution—the restoration of the land, once 
possessed in common, to the peasants. 
she oho 
All for Suffrage 
PRESIDENT WILSON urges the citizens of the state 
of New York to vote for woman suffrage. The 
White House pickets are not responsible for this. 
The President has always been for woman suffrage 
bestowed as a right or a privilege by the states, not 
by the congress or by way of constitutional amend- 
The only organized opposition to suffrage 
There 


ment. 
that counts is that of the liquor interest. 
are some anti-suffrage women but their very ability 
in the cause proves the case they attempt to dis- 
prove—the fitness of women to participate in politics. 
There is no longer any question, anywhere in the 
world, of woman’s fitness to participate effectively 
in war. She can and does fight, or serve the 
lighters; therefore she should vote. 
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Wisconsin's Opportunity 

THERE'S a glorious opportunity for Wisconsin to 
rebuke Senator La Follette by nominating and elect- 
ing as successor to the late United States Senator 
dusting a man representing a more loyal and 
patriotic attitude toward the war than that taken by 
the pugnacious, pompadoured pacifist called “Battle 
Bob.” But La Follette represents Wisconsin very 
well on all economic and social and strictly domestic 
issues. He is a real progressive and he has a 
ereat courage, even if he be oratorically interminable. 
la Follette’s domestic positions are unassailable. It 
is doubtful if anyone can be nominated who is op- 
posed to La Follette’s antagonism to high finance 
and Big Business. Senator Husting was a sup- 
porter of the President, but he was sympathetic to 
La Follette on most other phases of politics. If 
La Follette should take a hand in the choosing of 


Husting’s successor with a view to making the choice 
a vindication of himself the country would be 
acutely interested in the campaign. It is doubtful 
that Wisconsin would deliberately repudiate La Fol- 
lette, for many who do not like his opposition to 
our part in the war admire and even love him for 
other things he has done and refused to do. In all 
fairness it must be said that, the war aside, La Fol- 
lette represents the Wisconsin idea. The state may 
tolerate his one pacifist infirmity in consideration of 
his consistent and almost infatuated fight against 
privilege. If he is anti-war, at least it cannot be 
denied that he takes that course in full knowledge 
that it must cost him many supporters. His enemies 
say that he opposes the war because he wants to hold 
the German vote. That probably is not true. La 
Follette is too truculent to be a truckler. If he 
tries to get his state to give him a colleague sympa- 
thetic in all things, there will be a great fight in 
Wisconsin. And nobody knows better than La Fol- 
lette that there are more Americans than there are 
Germans in that state. 
ate ote 
Burleson 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL BURLESON is the one cabinet 
member who would be least missed. His censorship 
is an obstruction to the solidarity of the country in 
the war. Burleson’s stupidity keeps alive most of 
the opposition to the war by strangling discussion. 
Any man who believes that God is responsible for 
poverty and misery and vice and crime, that the 
disinheritance of the many is a divine institution to 
meddle with which were blasphemy, is out of place 
in a democratic cabinet. 
ots ole 
The Bigelow Atrocity 
We have our own abominations and atrocities. The 
kidnaping and whipping of Herbert S. Bigelow oi 
Cincinnati is one of them. Mr. Bigelow is as gentle 
a spirit as this later day has produced. He is a lover 
of his fellowman. His Christianity is eminently 
He has tried to give it expression in 
politics. tle is a consummate orator and as chair 
man of the Ohio constitutional convention he dis 
played magnificent qualities of leadership. That he 
opposes the war is a thing to be lamented, but he 
is convinced that his course is the true Americanism. 
His pacifism is not under suspicion of being a mask 
ior pro-Germanism. He thinks the big world-battle 
should be against the industrial exploiters of the 
workers and he cannot see that the Kaiser is the 
representative of exploitation in excelsis. That is a 


practical. 


defective, even a distorted view, but even so, it is 
not a thing that justifies such deeds as were done 
against him by those who kidnapped him in Ohio, 
whisked him to Kentucky and there stripped and 
lashed his body tied to a tree. Bigelow is a So- 
cialist. The men who maltreated him are anarchists. 
They so lashed him in the name of the women and 
children of France and Belgium. He had never 
said a word in approval of the treatment of the 
women and children of France and Belgium. All 
he had ever said was that war itself was an atrocity 
and that it was plotted chiefly to injure all women 
and children, and men, too. It is probable that the 
things done to Bigelow in the name of the abused 
and murdered women and children of France and 
Belgium were really done as retaliation for certain 
political activities against nefarious and mephitic in- 
sigelow was the 
He fought 


terests in Ohio and Kentucky. 
enemy of every corrupt element in Ohio. 
every influence that corrupted politics, whether in 
Cincinnati or Columbus. As head of the People’s 
Church in Cincinnati he led a continuous orusade 


against the crooks great and small. Many people 
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who believe in the righteousness of our participation 
in the war, respected, admired and loved him for 
his devotion to other good fights. He was no adyo 


cate of sabotage. He believed conscription should 


be repealed. Ile was a peace-at-any-price man. But 
who would help the enemy. His 
principle was to act in accord with law. The treat- 
ment he has received is inexpressibly vile. One can- 
not but recall in connection therewith the murder of 
the abolitionist, Lovejoy, at Alton, by a pro-slavery 
In this case the mob professed to act from 
men who killed 
There is 


he was not one 


mob. 


au most exalted motive, but the 
Lovejoy thought they were patriots too. 
nothing that would better become this country than 
the punishment of the men who did violence to 
Bigelow. We are spending billions in money, and 
God knows what we shall expend in lives, for the 
vindication of government of laws and not of men. 
‘The law should punish the men who overrode law 
in abusing Bigelow. While we are tighting to make 
the world safe for democracy we cannot overlook 
the fact that a country in which this Bigelow out- 
rage could occur is not itself safe for democracy or 
The law could have dealt 
The law 


humanity or decency. 
with Bigelow if he was in the wrong. 
should deal sharply with the men who in lynching 
him did an intolerable and not to be defended wrong 
to this gifted and sweet-souled man and to every 
conception of human rights and dignity. We cannot 
beat the Germans by imitating the vilest practices 
alleged against them in their dealings with the people 
of France and Belgium. 
of fe 
Attention, Mr. Hoover 

] FAIL to discover in any of Food Controller 
Hioover’s proclamations that he has found out that 
economic rent is the chief cause of high prices or 
that land held out of use is the most potent factor 
in bringing about insufficient production. He hasn't 
said a word as yet against the head devil of our 
system—the landlord. 
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U. S. at the Conference 

Tue President has asked us not to speculate in 
print as to the identity of our representatives in the 
conference of the Allies to be held shortly. Very 
well; we won’t. All we shall say is that the logic of 
the situation demands that our representatives shall 
not be rank high protectionists. If the United 
States is to contribute anything to the conclusions 
of the conference, in consonance with the Presi- 
dent’s letter to the Pope, it must be an insistence 
upon free trade after the war. 


fe ote 
The White Slave 
“RAGS are royal raiment when worn for vir- 
tue’s sake.” L wonder if the people who hear these 
words tremolo appasionata from the heroine of 
“The White Slave” thrill to them as did some of 
us who saw and heard the play, say, thirty years 
ago at the Grand Opera House. It is a fine line 
and no mistake. And “The White Slave” at the 
American theatre is a grand old melodrama of 
effective workmanship even in these advanced times. 
Lartley Campbell, who wrote it, never did anything 
else that approached it in constructive quality or 
emotional appeal. Now it comes to us as more of a 
spectacle than a play, as a sort of resuscitated an- 
tique. The connotation of white slave is different 
now from what it was then and rather more un- 
pleasant. It’s good to see one of the old melo- 
dramas so well done as this and it is good to 
know too that “The White Slave’ is still a steady 
money-maker for the descendants of its author. 
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Kiel Looks Up 
At Excelsior Springs in this state the Republican 
leaders in St. Louis have been holding a consultation 
the result of which will probably be the candidacy 
of St. Louis’ mayor, Henry W. Kiel, for governor. 
The Republicans could do worse than nominate Mr. 
Kiel. In spite of his extreme caution and his ten- 


dency to wait upon events to indicate his course of 
action, he is a capable and a clean executive, to say 
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nothing of his being an extremely popular man. If 
Missouri is to have a Republican governor I don’t 
anyone who would be more satisfactory 
practical 


know of 
Kicl From the point of view of 


politics the man for the Republicans to nominate is 


than 


the man who has twice carried St. Louis and can 
probably do it again. 


Stephens for Senator 

I HEAR that some wise Democrats are talking of 
ex-Governor Lon VY. Stephens as a possible candi- 
date to succeed United States Senator Stone. There’s 
this I’ll say for Lon Stephens: there’s never any 
doubt as to where he is “at” 1 doubt 
it he would run against Stone for the nomination. 
Stephens keeps in close touch with politics through- 
out the state and he is an old-fashioned stick-to- 
your-friends politician, as well as a radical financier 
and a lively polemist. IJle’ll help make the next 
United States senator. The mention of his name in 
this connection would indicate at least that he is 
busy “thar or tharabouts.” 
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on any issue. 


Old Doc Munyon 
Sir Berkery Moyninan, the distinguished sur- 
geon of Leeds, England, calls himself “Sir Barclay 
Munyon.” And yet we wonder that so much of 
Ireland is irreconcilable to Imagine 
Michael Monahan, the prose poet of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., being called “Michael Munyon!” Could 
we stand for such Sassenach race obliteration? We 
could not. Such transmogrification of nomenclature 
is almost enough in itself to justify the most savage 
activities of Sinn Fein. 


3ritish rule. 


of of 
To “Roll” Lloyd-George 
Five weeks ago | referred to the existence in Eng- 
lish politics of a reactionary sentiment that threat- 
ened the deposition of Lloyd-George from the pre- 
miership and a possible reinstatement of Mr. Asquith 
in that post. Mr. Balderston, the Globe-Democrat 
correspondent, had a long letter about it last Sun- 
day. There is no doubt that certain elements in 
Great Britain would like to get rid of “the little 
Welsh barrister” but they are not the elements that 
England should exalt now. The opposition to him 
is fostered by the Tories. The London Saturday 
Review is their organ. It sneers at Lloyd-George 
for his hailing with joy the news of the Russian 
revolution, for his pandering to democracy, for his 
general course in encouraging every political move- 
ment inimical to property and privilege. On the 
other hand there are leaders in labor politics in 
Great Britain who are playing the aristocracy’s game 
against George. They are accusing him of design- 
ing to prevent the restoration after the war of union 
labor conditions now suspended by agreement. The 
Tories and some extreme radicals are making a big 
noise about the absolute domination of the par- 
liamentary situation by Lloyd-George. The cabinet 
has abdicated. The commons is a_ rubber-stamp. 
The coalition government means that Lloyd-George 
picks from all parties the men most agreeable to 
himself. He is the dictator of Great Britain. The 
radicals aver that the premier once on their side has 
gone over to the Tories. They say he laid down 
on Arthur Henderson who left the cabinet when 
he wanted to commit the government to participa- 
tion in the Stockholm conference. The Saturday 
Review says that Lloyd-George sent Henderson to 
Russia just after the revolution to see if Henderson 
would not be more satisfactory to the revolutionaries 
than was Sir George Buchanan, but changed his mind 
when Henderson returned and attended a Paris con- 
ference of Socialists. So the Premier is being 
fought from all sides. Russian revolt has fright- 
ened the British aristocracy and Lloyd-George’s 
sympathy with Kerensky is ominous to that interest. 
The Saturday Review continues to nag the Premier 
about the Marconi scandal and the operations in 
Indian silver and his partiality for Jews like Lord 
Reading and the Montagus. But the fact stands out 
that Lloyd-George is the man who put things 
through in Great Britain. He appeased labor, or- 


ganized munition-making, carried through great 
loans, had the nerve to supersede Kitchener and 

courageously the disasters at 
Mesopotamia. Likewise he re- 
organized the navy. He has been the government 
just as President Wilson is here. He was not 
atraid of responsibility and it must be confessed 
that he has not failed yet. If the movement to get 
rid of Lloyd-George should succeed it would be bad 
for Great Britain in that it would be reactionary, 
Based upon his sympathy for democracy, his retire- 
ment would mean that the reactionary social and 
political forces of the country are in the saddle. It 
is conceivable that some of those who dislike Lloyd- 
George would prefer a negotiated peace with Ger- 
many to his triumphant conclusion of the war. Those 
people care more for their own privileges than for 
a victory that would make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. If Lloyd-George were thrown out of 
power it would be a bad thing for the British masses, 
The men who are fighting to save their country 
would return from the front to find that they had 
no country, that the country was still fenced in for 
the favored few. If any labor leaders think their 
party would fare better under the rule of someone 
satisfactory to the Saturday Review, they must be 
insane, for the Review loathes democracy and all 
its works. Should Lloyd-George fall, there would 
be much better prospect of a revolution in Great 
Britain than in Germany, for British junkerdom 
would reign and rule. It is doubtful that even such 
an armed peace as now prevails in Ireland would 
continue for long with Lloyd-George out of the 
premiership. It is doubtful if any other man than 
he could maintain so much cohesion as now exists in 
the government. No one in British public life ap- 
proaches him in capacity for compromise and ac- 
commodation to the one end of “carrying on” in 
the war. No man comes near him in power of 
appeal to the British public. ‘To dispense with his 
services now would be the ‘spring of woes un- 
numbered” to his country and her allies. The roy- 
alists, nobility and plutocracy of Great Britain have 
no man to put in his place. He has sacrificed every- 
thing to the one immediate task of fighting the war. 
He has used every man and interest that served his 
purpose. He has turned away from some of his 
earlier principles for the time being. He may have 
been now here and now there false to everything 
and everybody but Great Britain. That is the fixed 
principle that underlies all his opportunism. Should 
conniving politicians accomplish his downfall, the 
result would be such a disintegration of British 
morale as no Teuton atrocity of barbarity could 
produce. Without Lloyd-George in power now 
there might very well be a revelation only too soon 


French and faced 
Gallipoli and in 
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of conditions not wholly dissimilar to those in 
Russia and in Italy. 
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The Smash at Italy 

Rome's first communique upon the retreat of the 
second Italian army spoke of the cowardice of some 
of the troops who refused to engage the enemy. 
Later the official news bureau issued a_ supple- 
mentary statement withdrawing the aspersions upon 
the bravery and loyalty of the army. The latter 
may be only political camouflage. What has hap- 
pened along the Isonzo front is as suspicious as it 
is disastrous. In June, Italy was clamoring for re- 
inforcements from her allies. Only last week we 
learned that men and guns were being rushed to the 
support of Cadorna, and before they got there the 
Mackensen smash came. This, when good judges 
thought that the Cadorna tactics bade fair to eventu- 
ate in the penetration of Austria, the menace of 
Vienna and the driving of a wedge between Ger- 
many and her chief ally. A long time ago Italy 
called for ships and supplies. She could get neither. 
England and France could send none, nor could we. 
Experts said that Serrail’s idle army at Saloniki 
should be sent to the aid of Italy, if, as was under- 
stood, Greece was thoroughly loyal and cured of 
any disposition to carry out Constantine’s promise 
to the Kaiser to attack the Allies in the rear when 
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they went against Bulgaria. Italy it would seem 
has not been supported. Furthermore, Italy got only 
cold comfort from the President’s peace note to the 
Pope and the French and British approval of that 
note. “No annexations and no indemnities” did not 
appeal to Italy. She wanted the Adriatic made an 
Italian lake. She wanted her lost provinces back 
and in addition a large strip of Austrian territory 
to which she has no claim whatever except her own 
desire. In the conferences of the Allies, Italy is 
said to have received little sympathetic considera- 
tion of her hopes of gain from the war. She was 
out for territory, and frankly so. And she didn’t 
like the Papal interposition with its repudiation of 
all aggrandizement. Italy or rather the Italian gov- 
ernment has no love for the Papacy at any time, and 
has had less since the sending of Benedict’s peace 
proposal and the announcement of the answers 
thereto. There has grown up in Italy a peace 
party chiefly composed of Socialists. Latterly poli- 
ticians not Socialists have veered around to oppo- 
sition to the war. The civil population was and is 
almost starving. And atop of that condition came 
the conviction that an Allied victory would not 
realize for Italy her dream of an expansion of em- 
pire. Remembering the cynical motives upon which 
Italy entered the war cynics might easily assume 
that Italy may possibly be getting out of the war 
on some correspondingly base consideration. After 
seemingly splendid military operations in a des- 
perately difficult terrain, after looming for a month 
or more as the possible best hope of the allies, after 
setting the world to thinking that Cadorna was the 
long-awaited great commander, towerifig over all 
others, now comes a crumpling of the Italian offen- 
sive and a retreat that is almost a rout. A world 
whose idealism has not been intensified by three 
years of war can hardly be blamed for suspecting in 
the present situation the sinister dexterity of the 
“tine Italian hand.” To be sure, we knew that the 
Italian successes were achieved against Austrian 
armies, and we felt that when the Germans started 
to the succor of their ally there would be stiffening 
of the Teutonic stand. We knew Mackensen was a 
fighter and strategist. But we did not know that 
he knew as well as did Cadorna, the exact weakest 
spot of the Italian line, which he went for and 
through with an almost miraculous ease. He must 
have had information from the heart of the force he 
attacked. There is only too much circumstantial 
evidence that the first Roman communique on the 
disaster told the truth in attributing the Mackensen 
victory to cowardice and treason in the Italian ranks 
—and maybe in the Italian government. In spite of 
optimistic euphemisms glossing over the Italian hu- 
miliation, there is nothing to justify an acceptance 
of the impossibility of Italy’s being put out of the 
war. There is nothing to show that any stand by 
the Italians can stay the Teutonic onset. The way 
may be open to the plains and Italy may be overrun 
again as it was by Hannibal and later by the original 
Huns, Goths and Vandals. But there is over and 
above all in this situation the incomprehensible 
paralysis of the allied co-operation. They simply 
cannot strike together on different fronts. The 
Germans force the fighting. They made a feint on 
Russia and while the Allies were watching the 
events in the Gulf of Finland, the drive on Italy 
was launched. The Allies were not prepared to help 
Italy with supplies. Allied stupidity is probably 
more to blame than any fancied Italian defection. 
The result is that German morale is vastly improved. 
The end of the war is farther off. It seems that 
the Allies have centered all their hopes of victory on 
the United States, but the United States must have 
better co-operation than has been produced thus far 
One suspects that the Allies are not as harmonious 
as they should be. Germany has evidently been pre- 
senting proposals to divide the councils. Revelations 
of intrigues in France suggest intrigues that have 
not been revealed. The aim is to separate all the allies 
from Great Britain by whatever concessions, and 
then concentrate against her. Only the United States 
is in the way, and the United States must do more 
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than it has been doing in providing ships and supplies 
if it is to deliver the winning stroke in the war. Our 
army preparations are all right, but what are most 
in demand are ships and food and munitions. There 
seems no escape from conscripting 300,000 workmen 
to build ships, nor from such regulation of coal sup- 
ply and manufacture as must throw out of operation 
numerous businesses not engaged in the production 
of crucially necessary war material. All production 
except war production must be checked. A heavy 
hand will have to be laid upon the sulky, recalcitrant 
farmer, and upon the organized labor that plots 
strikes and will not obey orders as to car priority. 
The Malian collapse, temporarily checked at the 
Tagliamento river, shows only too distinctly that 
the German strength and skill in war-making are 
not at their minimum. The misfortune of Cadorna 
means a long war. The end must come on the 
western front. Italy is but an episode. And it can- 
not be too earnestly repeated that the United States 
must win the war, if it is to be won, for the Allies. 
The other allies evidently do not know how to win 
it. a 
ee 
No Early Peace 
Tris war is going to be decided finally by air- 
planes and the embargo. The embargo against Ger- 
many and aiding neutrals means more ships and 
cargoes for the allied nations. And nobody but 
Uncle Sam can deliver the goods. We are in 
for bigger loans and for shorter rations for our- 
selves. We are in for a concentration upon war 
supplies that means not only drafted business but 
drafted labor. Everybody will be fighting behind 
our boys in the trenches. And as for an early 
peace, barring accidents, ‘forget it.” 
fe oko 
Passed Out 
Isaac S$. Tayior, architect-in-chief of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, died Sunday night. He was 
a mountain of a man, physically, and his jovian 
head was fecund in imaginative utilitarianism. He 
first built vast structures that expressed his own 
huge, monolithic bulk, but touched them with fancy. 
The Fair showed him at his best in blending bigness 
with beauty. But better than his brawn and brain 
was his simple, child-like heart. 
ste ole 
Gotham’s Election 
ALMost it seems the supporters of John Purroy 
Mitchel have despaired of re-electing him mayor 
of New York. Almost it seems Morris Hillquit, 
Socialist, is going to win the office. Tammany’s 
man Hylan is shown to be too putrid for accept- 
ance by the Gotham that thought it knew Tam- 
many’s worst. Bennett, the Republican, is running 
as a nuisance offensive to everybody. Mitchel is 
the target for all kinds of misrepresentation but 
if he had cared less socially for the Four Hun- 
dred and the Big Rich he would not have given 
color to the charge that he is plutocracy’s choice. 
Hillquit is favored by the many-headed East Side. 
He denounces the war and the rich and he wouldn't 
buy a Liberty bond though he is rated as a very 
wealthy man. All the disaffected are for him, the 
pro-Germans, the pacifists, the wild Irishry. That 
discontent boils in New York was shown by the 
school children’s strike, with much disorder, against 
Gary methods of education in the public schools. 
Mitchel, honest, able, forceful but somehow difficult, 
is sore pressed and there seem to be more generals 
than soldiers for him. He is running chiefly as a 
loyalist, as an carly preparedness man. This is not 
wholly his fault, for it was Hillquit who made the 
war an issue with his pacifist talk on the East Side. 
There is nothing can save Mitchel but a rally to his 
support of all those who would be shamed by our 
chief city’s electing as mayor a man who says our 
going into the war was a crime. If that rally starts 
it will sweep Mitchell to victory, for there are pa- 
triots a-plenty among Tammany’s supporters and 
FBennett’s too, and there are thousands of East Side 
Jewish boys in the army. The Herald’s straw votes, 
which we have learned through many years to trust 
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as honestly taken and fairly prophetic, show a heavy 
drift to Hillquit, but that very drift now may drive 
hundreds of thousands of votes to Mitchel on clec- 
tion day. Mitchel has a chance to win, how good 
no one can say, but it will call for some mighty 
campaigning, like that recently inaugurated by the 
indefatigable and picturesque Roosevelt, to pull him 
through against the three H’s—Hillquit, Hearst and 
Hylan. If he wins he will probably be the last man 
to be put up, whatever his character and ability, as 
an incarnation of Itdward Sanford Martin’s im- 
mortal “Little Brother of the Rich,” for it is that 
impression of him rather than any other one thing 
that has served to obscure Mitchel’s eminent fitness 
for the mayoralty or even higher place. 
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Two Little Books 

May I be permitted, as a certain eminent per- 
sonage is wont to say, to commend to my readers 
two charming little hooks of recent issue by Double- 
day, Page & Co.—‘‘Parnassus on Wheels” by Chris- 
topher Morley, and “Trivia” by Logan Pearsall 
Smith. Books of opaline whimsy both, books of 
glamour, books of light touch that goes deeper into 
reality than one is at first aware. Mr. Morley’s fan- 
tasy concerns a maiden lady who buys a traveling 
van full of books, in order to prevent the pur- 
chase of the volumes by her author brother, and 
sets out to peddle the literature. Tnsues a series of 
lively semi-comic adventures with a fresh gipsy 
fiavor, to the accompaniment of a most charming 
commentary upon books and men by the old fellow 
who sold the van and then follows it to see that the 
purchaser comes to no harm. It’s all light and 
slight, but the humor is delicious in its appreciation 
of nature, including human nature. I’m sure we 
shall hear more from Mr. Christopher Morley. As 
for Mr. Smith’s “Trivia,” they are thumb-nail 
sketches, essays, meditations, sometimes almost brief 
enough to be described as ejaculations. They are 
“trifles” truly, but they carry important implications. 
They are flashes of mood upon small matters that 
set the reader’s mind journeying afar. Now they 
are like French pastels in prose; again they might 
be imagist poems; often they are like what the 
French call pensees. Always they have a dash of 
fancy playing upon ennui or of sentiment evoked by 
some unimportant incident of daily life. Frequently 
the reader does not “get” the essence of one of these 
“Trivia” until he has read beyond it, and then it gets 
him quite completely, with the effect of glad sur- 
There are many smiles in the book, no guf- 
raws. And plenty of little word-pictures. ‘‘Trivia” 
and “Parnassus on Wheels” are worth hundreds of 
more ponderous books as purifiers and strengtheners 


prise. 


of the heart of man and sanifiers of his mind. 
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fe 
Laughter in Teaven 
Wuo is that newly-arrived guest in some cosy- 
corner in heaven for whom a company of good 
fellow spirits rises with the clamor, “Tell us the 
latest good story from little old earth?” It is 
Private John Allen of Tupelo, Mississippi, and he 
responds with a yarn and through the streets of the 
city immortal, good honest human laughter rings 
out and smiles wreathe the faces of the young-eyed 
Cherubim and Sandalphon the angel of prayer. 
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Ho for Steel and Ships 

THe government it scems is going to help St. 
Louis to put in operation barge lines on the river to 
carry coal up and iron ore down the stream. An 
experimental fleet and cargoes, operated at the in- 
stigation of Mr. Edward F. Goltra, have proved a 
success. This opens the way to cheap freighting 
for the relief of the whole Mississippi Valley. It 
gives an impetus and a well-ascertained object to the 
movement to deepen the channel. There’s freight to 
carry—lots of it. The way to carry it is at hand. 
Now comes the secretary of commerce, Mr. Redfield, 
and points out that ships should be built here. Gun- 


boats were built here during the civil war. Parts of 
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ships or whole ships could be built here and floated 
to the sea. Lake freighters are cut in halves to be 
shipped through the Welland canal to meet the need 
of ocean carriers. Shipping on the river means that 
this city should establish here a great steel industry, 
as was advised in a brilliant article “The Writing 
on the Wall,” in this paper, by “ernest Vulcanson,” 
some weeks ago. Why not? Mr. Goltra has shown 
we can easily and cheaply get northern ore. ‘There's 
endless coal at hand, and illimitable limestone. 
There’s iron cre in Missouri too, lots of it. A com- 
bination of manufacturing corporations is preparing 
to open up the deposits in Wayne county, this state. 
As for lumber, this is the greatest lumber market in 
the world. A great steel plant—for which Mr. 
Goltra has provided the nucleus—would make for 
the improvement of the river, would help = ship- 
building, would help all building and manufacture. 
It might do away with a large part of our jobbing 
population; but production, workers’ pay rolls, not 
jobbers, make prosperity and progress. We've seen 
how St. Louis can raise money lately. Why can't 
we raise money to establish not only ship yards and 
barge lines, but a steel mill that will sell to us as 
cheaply or cheaper than those of Pennsylvania? 
Steel is the basic industry to-day, after agriculture, 
and St. Louis should begin building on that base. In 
such an undertaking St. Louis can use splendidly its 
“natural advantages” that so far have netted us 
nothing but a lot of oratorical phrases. Let us go in 
for steel and ships. 
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The Street Railway Buls 

Our Board of Aldermen should give the United 
Railways company a chance for its financial life. 
Whatever ordinance may be passed to scttle issues 
hetween the city and the public service corporation 
should ease the company’s burden of taxation and 
should not hobble its franchises with restrictions and 
exactions that would militate against its effective re- 
organization and rehabilitation. The city should 
have a subway of course, but it should not give the 
present company’s privileges to others. If the United 
Railways is not to be given the chance I speak of, 
then I should say let the city go the full limit—to 
municipal ownership and operation. As long as the 
city is trading with the company the city should not 
try to get everything and give nothing. The city 
can only lose if the railway company cannot operate 
profitably. A crippled street railway system would 
be a blight on the town. What the city needs is 
evood service. That is more important than revenue, 
in this matter. [ am in favor of a compromise with 
the company on some approximation to the com- 
pany’s terms, since that is the only way a trade can 
be made. If this cannot be accomplished I am for 
out and out municipalization of the transportation 
system. But, of course, the Board of Aldermen 
doesn’t want that. 
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Amy Lowell on Our Poels 

“TENDENCIES IN MODERN AMERICAN POETRY” 
(Macmillan, New York) Miss Amy Lowell calls her 
latest book. And a bright, pungent book it is, im- 
mensely enjoyable for its suffusion with the author’s 
personality. She says that America has found itself 
poetically, that as a new country it has a new voice. 
This voice in divers tones gives definiteness to the 
rather vague generalizations of Walt Whitman. Miss 
Lowell considers the work and personality of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Carl Sandburg, “H. D.” (Mrs. Richard Aldinge- 
ton), and John Gould Fletcher. These she selects 
as representative of the new movement. I can’t see 
why she leaves out Vachel Lindsay, an outstanding 
original, in whose oufre but attractive method there 
may possibly be the beginnings of an even more 
autocthonous American poetry. And it is a shame 
to write of American poetry at all and not mention 
Sara Teasdale, Herman Hagedorn, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Eunice ‘Tietjens, Margaret Widdemer, 
Amelia Josephine Burr—I could name a dozen more, 
not forgetting Thomas Augustine Daly. These 
poets cling to old forms but they are ineradicably 
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\imerican in spirit. Miss Lowell gives New England 
the most credit for the new movement. She exalts 
Robinson and Frost and inferentially herself. In- 
deed, she belongs in the list. Now I admire Robin- 
son and Frost and Miss Lowell. I think, however, 
that there is much that is foreign in Robinson, much 
that is exotic as well as occasionally cryptic, some- 
times crotchety. All of which is part of his charm 
for me. L delight in’ Robert Frost as a literary 
landseapist without too much color on his palette. 
L read about the people with whom he concerns him- 
self and they have but two dimensions. Robinson 
is cynical, Frost a quictist. When it comes to Carl 
Sandburg, | see and hear him as socialist first and 
poet secondarily. His “Chicago Poems” have many 
powerful and some beautiful things in it. It is all 
American, but with a dash of Marx, yet Sandburg’s 
sympathy is universal and his passion for humanity 
is genuine. “H. D.” Miss Lowell praises highly 
but none too much. Miss Lowell claims her as an 
Imagist; but as I read “H. D.’s” poems, she seems 
to be one who has gone back to the Greeks in their 
simplest, least sophisticated expression, to which 
there is no modern parallel but the Japanese intaglio 
poems. Mr. John Gould Fletcher, too, is an Imagist 
some of whose work is most excellent, but too often 
he is lost in his own luxuriant exuberance. Then 
there is Masters. To my thinking, Masters has more 
background than any of the poets with which Miss 
Lowell classes him—background of the Sanscrit wis- 
dom, of the Bible, of the Greek and Latin classics, 
of American middle western life. As I read the 
buds of the “Spoon River Anthology,” I think of 
Masters as having much of Lincoln’s sense of the 
value of parable drawn from life. If Masters has 
any precursor analogue it is Browning, but he has 
none of Browning's optimism. Masters’ Spoon 
Riverites are people found everywhere. The an- 
thology is as universal as local. Miss Lowell says 
Masters is preoccupied with, obsessed by sex. This 
is overstatement. Masters presents the sex motive 
with such frank, blank force that it impresses more 
than like work by other men. He does not toy with 
it but handles it freely and exposes it without 
decoration. As for Masters’ attitude toward life— 
he looks life squarely in the eye, then tells what 
it is he sees. He sees a confusion which he does not 
attempt to fit to any theory of his own, though I 
think he senses some dim scheme of things, some 
uplift or gradual blending of material into spiritual. 
And Masters is of no school. His “free verse’ fits 
the inchoate life he sees about him, but no one can 
read his free verse without seeing that it is but an 
emancipated blank verse. He follows the strophe 
idea and each verse subtly fulfills the idea of a re- 
turn of thought and expression. Masters is not an 
Imagist. What mostly singles him out is the content 
of thought in his work, the philosophy in solution 
in it. Robinson is something like Masters but with 
more of artifice, one feature of which is remarkable 
facility and felicity in rhyme management of the 
most difiicult kind. Frost is like Masters but he is 
less absorbent of life: little of the iron of it enters 
Frost’s soul. Robinson has some bitterness but he 
vives it a turn of exquisitry, and he is as foreign 
as his Flammonde and Bokardo, In this note there 
is more J than there is Amy Lowell. I hope it will 
send readers to her book that has the quality of the 
best sherry wine which solicits mastication before 
swallowing. If she seems to have written to fence 
in and to cover up Masters, she has not succeeded. 
liis work asserts itself over all lier criticism and 
especially when her criticism of him is compared 
with her criticism of the other poets in her book. 
Still, as Admiral Sampson said of the Santiago fight, 
there’s glory enough for all. 
Aue! 
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' “King Coal” 
AGAIN Upton Sinclair wields his very powerful 
pen to convey to the world a conception of the 
practical slavery in which thousands of American 
industrial workers are held. No one who read his 
earlier book, “The Jungle,” can forget the miseries 
of the packing house employes, the crimes committed 


against them by their exploiters. The lot of the 
coal miners and their families as described in “King 
Coal” (Macmillan) is no happier nor more fortunate, 
hut its horror is somewhat softened in the recital, 
In “The Jungle” the reader was made to feel him- 
self an emigrant, friendless in a strange land, at 
the absolute mercy of a merciless power. In “King 
Coal” conditions are similar, but the reader views 
them through the eyes of a wealthy young college 
man, who, desiring first hand knowledge of the prac- 
tical application of classroom sociology, spends his 
vacation incognito as a coal miner. The injustice, 
the extortion, the filthy living conditions inflicted up- 
cn the miners, the petty grafting on all sides, the 
open defiance and maladministration of the laws on 
the part of the operators, unfold before him with 
almost bewildering rapidity; but their frightfulness 
is relieved by the voluntary and therefore temporary 
character of his servitude, and this assuagement js 
In “The 
Jungle” there was apparently no escape for the 
slaves. In “King Coal” unionism is indicated as a 
certain means of salvation, though unionism must be 
achieved through suffering and sacrifice. In fact it 


insidiously communicated to the reader. 


would seem the only remedy for present conditions, 
disgraceful and inhumane, cloaked under the guise of 
competitive necessity. On the statute books of all 
the coal mining states are ample laws for the pro- 
tection of miners—the eight-hour law, the check 
weighman law, the mine scrip law, the company 
store law, the mine sprinkling law—but notwith- 
standing these, there are long hours and_ short 
weights, payment in scrip good only in company 
stores where prices are so exorbitant and book- 
keeping so arbitrary as to keep the miner always in 
debt, mine explosions which could have been pre- 
vented by sprinkling. The miners do not demand 
their rights under these laws because to do so would 
mean brutal persecution, expulsion from the camps, 
inability to secure employment of any kind. Mr. 
Sinclair charges, and substantiates by government 
reports, that the government officials in the coal dis- 
tricts are company minions and that there is no such 
thing as a popular election. Georg Brandes says in 
his introduction to “King Coal:’ “Upton Sinclair 
shows his patriotism as an American, not by joining 
it hymns to the very conditional kind of liberty 
peculiar to the United States, but by agitating for 
infusing it with the elixir of real liberty, the liberty 
of humanity. He does not limit himself to a dispas- 
sionate description of things as they are, but in his 
appeals to the honor and goodfellowship of his com- 
patriots, he opens to their eyes the appalling con- 
ditions under which wage-earning slaves are living 
by hundreds of thousands. His object is to better 
these unnatural conditions.” In doing this, Mr. Sin- 
clair has not compiled the usual dry sociological 
presentment of statistics. tle has clothed his data 
in fictional garb, enlivened by wit, repartee, felicitous 
His explanation that 
his story is founded on fact is superfluous—the inci- 


descriptive passages, pathos. 


dents are so patently real, the characters so evidently 
typical. Considering this quality of veritism “King 
Coal,” though entertaining, is far from being pleas- 
ant reading; it is gruesome. There is a cry from 
all the nations for coal. Our fight for democracy 
across the water is foredoomed to failure without 
the aid of these toil-crippled workers. To ask them 
to agree to no strikes for the period of the war 
without arranging for unequivocal justice to be done 
them is equivalent to putting them and all their 
familics, unarmed, in the first line trenches. Some- 
thing more than an “investigation” should be done 
for the betterment of their lot. They deserve noth- 
ine less than a taste of the fruits of democracy. 
This, Mr. Sinclair avers, was his object in writing 
“King Coal.” He is no pacifist, no masked “pro- 
German.” He left the Socialist party because he 
believed this country’s duty was to destroy autocracy 
and militarism. If there be a defect in this book of 
his it is that there is no other side to the picture, 0 
presentation of the sins of the miners against the 
owners. Even the poor are not all angels and some 
recent strikes have been indistinguishable from the 
sabotage of the I. W. W. There is help and hope in 
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unionism and many of its actions are defensible as 
war measures, but the unionists should not be above 
the law any more than they should be beneath it. 
And I cannot see that unionism will remedy oppres- 
sion as long as individuals are permitted to possess a 
monopoly of natural resources. The men who own 
the land can in the long run bring the best organized 
labor unionism to its knees. 
fe of 
The liv of Ford 

Tue Dodge brothers have won a suit to prevent 
Henry Ford from putting $60,000,000 into blast fur- 
naces rather than disbursing it in dividends to the 
stockholders in the Ford corporation. Maybe that’s 
all right, but miracle though he be in manufacturing, 
if Henry Ford doesn’t get control of the raw ma- 
terial that goes into his cars, the men who do 
control the raw material will eventually but. in- 
evitably break him. Ford was headed for the thing 
that would render permanent his supremacy in his 
line. 
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Ruskin Reconsidered 
By Alexander Mackendrick 


MONG the witnesses to the light that adorned 

the Victorian era in England, there are few 

around whose name there clusters more of 
the romance of literature than John Ruskin, art 
critic and social reformer. During the latter half 
of the nineteenth century he was idolized by many, 
condemned by some, and misunderstood by almost 
all. It is probable that the mellowing influence of 
time and the sense of proportion and perspective 
which distance alone can bring, were required for a 
true appreciation of so unique a character, and now 
that nearly a hundred years have passed since he 
descended among us, it may not be premature to 
attempt an estimate of his place among the con- 
tributors to that vast heritage of intellectual culture 
which has come down to us from a past age, and 
the value of which we only too easily fail to 
realize. 

Born in 1820 and laid to his rest in 1901, the life 
of Ruskin coincided with that period when the 
current of human affairs was running with greater 
velocity than ever before in the world’s history. 
Science was busy unearthing secrets hidden from 
the foundation of the world, thereby disintegrating 
traditional beliefs as to man’s place in nature, and 
dislocating old-time relationships between men and 
classes. These changes affected fundamentally not 
only commerce and industry and the condition of 
the laboring poor, but also art and literature and all 
that men call culture; and coming as they did 
with kaleidoscopic suddenness, before either sociology 
as a science, or art criticism as a cult had been born, 
there inevitably resulted in both directions a certain 
chaotic confusion which called into activity the 
sensitive spirit of John Ruskin. 


It may not be generally known that Ruskin’s life 
divides itself so completely into two sections that 
either part may be treated of as though it belonged 
to a different man. Up to the year 1860 it seems as 
though his whole spiritual energy had been devoted 
to art criticism and the study of the relation of 
art in its broadest sense to human culture. Begin- 
ning at the age of twenty-three with “Modern 
Painters,” this period saw the publication of “Stones 
of Venice,” “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and 
many smaller books, including Slade lectures to art 
students. Born to wealth, trained in an atmosphere 
of refinement, and accustomed to regard the culture 
of the aesthetic sense as the chief object in life, the 
existence of a social problem was almost unknown 
to him. At the age of forty, and chiefly through 
the influence of Carlyle, what may be called his 
conversion took place, and “the condition of Eng- 
land question” gripped his soul and diverted the 
whole current of his emotional life into the study 
of political economy. His new career began with a 
series of articles contributed to the Cornhill Maga- 
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cine, then under the editorship of his friend Thack- 
eray. These articles, as might have been expected, 
wildly outraged the feelings of respectable ortho- 
doxy, and after the fourth was printed, Thackeray 
was compelled to discontinue their publication. The 
entire series, including both the printed and sup- 
pressed articles, was shortly afterwards published 
in book form under the title of “Unto This Last.” 
This formed his first challenge to the world of ortho- 
dox sociological beliefs, and from that time onwards 
his voice was as of one crying in the wilderness 
and calling upon an unregenerate world to repent of 
its sins. Until the close of his active career his 
former passion for art and his conviction of its close 
bearing upon lite and conduct, seem to have re- 
mained only as an undercurrent of his life, while all 
the energy of his intense and eager spirit was de- 
voted to the discovery of the cause of the degra- 
dation into which the national life had fallen. In 
“Munera Pulveris,” “A Crown of Wild Olive,” 
“Time and Tide,” and “Fors Clavigera,” he merci- 
lessly castigated the mercantile economy on which 
the alleged prosperity of England had been founded, 
not less on account of its mendacity, injustice and 
vulgarity, than on its irreconcilability with the sense 
for natural beauty or noble art. In the service of 
this crusade he employed a gift in the use of the 
english language that has never been excelled and 
seldom equaled in the whole range of English lit- 
erature. Thus we may, according to our tempera- 
ment, conceive of John Ruskin either as the inter- 
preter of the Beautiful and the breaker of what he 
himself would have called the bread of life, or as 
the pioneer and inspirer of the new sociology; and 
in either case we have to deal with a mighty preacher 
whose deliverances we may agree with or dissent 
from, but cannot ignore, and who has left an en- 
during mark on the intellectual and moral life of 
two continents. 

But just here we encounter a strange fact, the 
due appreciation of which is necessary if we are to 
assess rightly Ruskin’s value as a spiritual force to 
his own and succeeding generations. The leaders in 
the world of art with the exception of a few of 
the pre-Raphaelite contemporaries of his youth, re- 
pudiated his teaching in art criticism; while the 
economists both professional and amateur, cither ig 
nored or vigorously traversed his theories in political 
economy. “Ruskin should stick to sociology,” said 
the painters, “for he knows nothing about art.’ 
“Ruskin’s proper sphere is art criticism,” said the 
cconomists, “but his political economy is all wrong 
together.” The memberships of the numerous Rus- 
kin societies scattered over the cities of England 
were composed for the most part of large-hearted 
and high-souled admirers of “the master,” who took 
for granted his infallibility in art and economics, 
but had little intimate knowledge of either. Many 
of these worshipful followers were thus led into 
blind alleys of speculative thought, out of which they 
had to find their way as best they could and not 
without much perplexity and misgiving. Meantime 
the judgments of the great world both as to the 
criteria of art criticism and the utilities of social 
science, have gone dead against all that was taught 
in the tones of a prophet by John Ruskin. The kind 
of pictures he commended as the highest form of art 
have ceased to find purchasers, and the works of 
Whistler, whose famous “Battersea Bridge” he 
likened to “a pot of printer’s ink splashed in the face 
of the public,” are now among the treasures of the 
cognoscenti. As to his sociological teaching, it is 
not too much to say that the political economy of 
“Unto This Last” and “Munera Pulvis” is as dead 
as the Ptolemaic astronomy or the physics of Aris- 
totle. It seems almost ungracious to recall the wild 
experiment he made in reconstructing the social life 
of England by the formation of the St. George's 
euild, in which he sank a large part of the fortune 
inherited from his father, and which proved the 
most dismal failure among all the Utopian schemes 
that have ever been launched upon the world; but a 
survey of his life-work would be incomplete without 


reference to it. Looked at in the dispassionate light 
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of sociological science, one sees that the venture was 
foredoomed to failure as it contained within it none 
of the elements of stability. In reading the con- 
stitution and articles of association one gets an im- 
pression first, of a socialism in which private prop 
erty is impossible, and again of a state where the 
institution of private property and the dominance of 
classes is preserved and stimulated. It was wildly 
anarchic in its defiance of all the conventions of 
modern life, yet inculcated and enforced an obedi- 
ence to discipline not to be found outside of a re 
ligious order. It seemed to commit its members at 
once to a narrowness in religious creed which sug- 
gested a reversion to Calvinism, along with a tol- 
erance as broad as the charity of God. The dignity 
of manual labor and the splendor of chivalry and 
gorgeous clothing was extolled in the same breath. 
\With all its anomalies and disruptive elements how- 
ever, the St. George’s guild was a noble attempt to 
Lring men back to the idea of a necessary relation 
between the life of the spirit and honest toil, and 
failure though it was, it-will live in history as the 
effort of a pure soul to entice the world to seek a 
better life. 

May we then frankly accept the dicta of the 
artists and economists as to the negative value of 
Ruskin’s teaching in these regards, and yet continue 
without prejudice to our intellectual integrity, to 
think of him as a man sent from God? Can any 
explanation be offered of the strange fact that a 
prophet, the practical side of whose teaching has 
been rejected by the common-sense of humanity, 
has yet captured the imaginations and affections of 
thoughtful men, and “Ruskinized” society to an ex- 
tent that few of us are aware of? These are ques- 
tions to which some kind of answer must be found 
by all who retain the conviction that John Ruskin 
may justly be numbered among those who have pre- 
pared the way of the Lord, and made straight in 
the desert of human selfishness a highway for the 
glorified humanity that is to be. 

In some form or other, the theory is now held by 
most philosophers and psychologists, that human 
consciousness is a composite and not a simple or 
homogeneous thing—that two minds dwell in man, 
or two facets or aspects of one mind—it matters not 
in which way we conceive of it. The subliminal, 
subconscious, or subjective mind is the seat of the 
emotions, the instincts and intuitions; it is stored 
with race-memories and associations; it is essentially 
conservative and clings tenaciously to its accepted 
principles; it is intensely deductive in its processes 
of reasoning and has a rooted aversion to the induc- 
tive method of proceeding from facts to theories. 
The super-conscious or objective mind on the other 
hand, is the stronghold of the intelligence. Its 
natural process ef reasoning is to collate the facts 
of experience, and therefrom to evolve principles. 
In its purest and most healthy condition it is ham- 
pered by no memories nor associations, but looks 
out upon the world of experience at each new mo 
ment with no preconceptions, with no clamps upon 
its faculty of interpretation. It is in the super- 
conscious mind that there resides that mysterious 
element of privilege we call freedom, the basis of 
moral responsibility, the element which distinguishes 
man from the lower creation 

Now, in a composite consciousness of perfectly 
harmonious proportions it is evident there must be a 
certain equilibrium or equation between these con- 
stituent parts, and that the super-consciousness must 
hold the final control. It is as though the sub 
conscious mind contains the fixed, and the super- 
conscious the fluid capital, from the interaction of 
which upon each other in the right proportions, 
sound judgment may result. Perfect or ideal sanity 
onsists not in the actual quantities of an individual’s 
endowment of subconscious or super-conscious wis- 
dom, but in their proportionality to each other. Thus 
one man may suffer not from a lack of intellectu- 
ality, but from an unbalanced excess of emotional- 
ism: another from a surplus of intellect not coun- 
terpoised by a corresponding surplus of the opposite 
auality; while a third, possessed of only a meager 
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endowment of either, may yet because of their quan- 
titative or proportional adjustment to each other, 
reach truer conclusions than either of his more bril 
liant brethren. These preliminary observations seem 
necessary to justify a plain man in attempting to 
diagnose the strange case of John Ruskin, or to 
pass judgment upon the miscarriage of Tis efforts 
to guide the world in the paths of pleasantness and 
peace. To say or even hint that Ruskin lacked in 
telligence or was deficient in the analytical faculty, 
would be grotesquely absurd-—-even more so than to 
say as has been said, that lis great contemporary, 
Herbert Spencer, was devoid of emotion, What 
may be said with confidence is that Ruskin’s abnor 
mal instinct for first principles in art and morals 
overbore at times his ratiocinative faculties. The 
thing that was ugly or wrong, no matter how conse- 
crated by usage or how ancient the garment of re- 
spectability it had worn, was scented out with the 
keenness of a sleuth-hound and condemned, Our 
class relationships, our social customs, our tastes in 
art, had their sanctions of tradition and convention 
ruthlessly torn from them, and were made to pass 
the test of a standard of ethics as fundamental and 
pure as that of Christianity. He oriented the souls 
of his contemporaries and turned the eyes of the 
world to the east of first principles in morals. He 
broke up the hard crust of that heritage from a bar- 
barous past over which the wheels of tradition and 
selfish prejudice had rolled for ages. He created 
among the British people that revulsion against them- 
selves which gives the only true promise of reform. 
One might exhaust all possible metaphors in’ sug- 
vesting what he did in opening men’s minds to the 
wrongness of existing conditions. If the beginning 
of virtue is the consciousness of the lack of it, then 
he did much to create that hunger for social right- 
eousness which is expressing itself to-day in many 
any various ways. 

In view of these considerations, one who fully 
appreciates the value of Ruskin to the world as a 
moral force may perhaps be permitted the wish 
that he had confined himself to the role of the 
prophet and had not attempted that of instructor in 
the practical affairs of public life. For while in mat- 
ters of taste and morals, in anything indeed which 
appeals to the instincts and affections, his judgments 
were sure and unerring, the very weight of his con- 
scious authority in these respects seemed to blur his 
capacity for clear seeing in sociology as a science. 
One gets the impression therefore, that he was ac- 
tually devoid of that keen eye for fundamentals in 
political science that so characterized his judgments 
in ethics. Only so can we account for that extraor- 
dinary aversion to machinery, railways, steamships, 
and all the developments of modern civilization. Had 
he been able to discriminate dispassionately between 
the ugliness, the meanness, the overwork and under- 
pay resulting from economic maladjustments, which 
were the real objects of his disgust, and the scien- 
tific developments associated therewith, we might 
have been spared many of those jeremiads over the 
degeneracy of the age such as the lament on the 
decadence of seamanship as a profession, and the 
contemptuous reference to our modern habit of sail- 
ing in iron pots and kettles. But for his over- 
whelming sensitiveness to the oppressive conditions 
under which iron ships are built, and the horrors of 
life in the stoke-hole of an ocean liner, there seems 
no reason why he should have regarded a wooden 
ship propelled by the wind as something peculiarly 
sacred as compared with an iron vessel with triple- 
expansion engines—or have failed to see the sig- 
nificance of the steamship as a monument of human 
ingenuity and a doxology on the triumph of mind 
over matter. Again, as to the uses of railways, there 
is to the plain man something that appeals at once 
to the zsthetic and the moral senses in the sight of 
a train winding its way up a glen dotted with sta- 
tions and roadside inns—as giving just the human 
touch that is required to complete the beauty of the 
landscape, and as bringing its otherwise inaccessible 
charms within reach of the humblest citizens. But 
that is what Ruskin described with scathing irony 
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in the words, “Nothing will satisfy your modern 
tourist but he must lay rails down the aisles of the 
cathedrals of the earth and eat his dinner off. its 
altars.” What can stay our impatience with such 
teaching but the knowledge that it was the cheap- 
ness of human life against which the teacher's moral 
sense was aflame with indignation, and that his gift 
of reason was for the moment overborne by the 
weight of lis keen ethical perceptions ? 

“My tixed conviction,” writes Mr. Ruskin some- 
where, “is that human nature is a noble and beau- 
tiful thing; not a base or foul thing. Even when 
things are at their worst my wonder is at the height 
human nature can attain to. The faith I would have 
you hold with me, is that the true nature of the 
human mind is in its nobleness, not in its baseness.” 
Why then, did he not perceive that to remove the 
obstacles to the free action of this upward and God- 
ward tendency in human nature, is the first duty of 
a scientific sociologist ? Why did he seck to turn 
back the hands of the clock of progress, and reinstate 
a feudalism in which nobility, squirearchy and clergy 
should tighten their hold on the people, and in which 
the government should govern more rigidly and the 
people obey more slavishly? Again, the only answer 
within sight is that his power of inductive reasoning 
was over-weighted and held in abeyance by the in- 
tense force of his moral intuitions. 

Surely then we are not shut up to the alternatives 
of accepting the entire doctrine of Ruskin or re- 
jecting him altogether ? To adopt either course is 
usually the worst treatment we can give to any 
great man, and in Ruskin’s case it is peculiarly so. 
By blind acceptance of all his conclusions we should 
do him less than justice; by an uncritical rejection 
we should fail in doing justice to ourselves. The 
heart of John Ruskin was of the purest gold, and ali 
of his teaching that can be traced to that source may 
he trusted as an effluence from the divine love that 
upholds the universe. 
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CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 
XXXIT. A Case or PArtrrAL Recovery FRoM 
CULTURE 

HAVE been at some pains to make it clear that 

I am not yet completely educated by any means, 

but I was so completely cultured before I was 
seventeen years old that I have not yet fully recoy- 
ered from it. My culture was not the Spartan but 
the Royal Persian. It calls for a low dict as a life- 
long habit. What some eat on Fridays when fasting 
to keep out of purgatory might give a person of 
Royal Persian culture opportunity for gluttony. 
Dict, however, is a mere incidental detail. Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia gives the three essentials of this culture. 
Those who are subjected to it are taught between 
the ages of five and fifteen to ride, to shoot and to 
speak the truth. I was accordingly kicked by a gun 
which was held up for me to aim before I was 
old enough to hold it to my shoulder; and I was 
thrown by a mustang so often that I have been able 
ever since to diagnose the insanity (or chivalry) of 
all who have the mustang habit in its final and in- 
curable form. I have recovered from it completely 
and my recovery from the shooting habit is in 
progress. It is too late, however, to prevent these 
two essentials of culture from appearing in heredity 
and passing on to the third and fourth generation in 
the Flack family. When we reach thirdly, which is 
speaking the truth, I may plead my constitutional 
rights, though I may explain that those who practice 
it persistently after learning how, will certainly need 
to know how to live on a low diet, whether they 
know how to shoot or not. 

It is in this matter of speaking the truth that the 
Royal Persian culture differs most essentially from 
the ancient Spartan, which has been revived with 
modern improvements, and made free and com- 
pulsory in Utopia and Borussia. The first object of 


the Spartan culture was efficiency, and the final ob- 
ject success without being detected and arrested. A 
third culture, more ancient than the Persian or Spar- 
tan, divided men into two classes, “the straight” and 
“the crooked.” It condemned crookedness most in 
the most efficient. Its constitution and by-laws de- 
manded that all who wished to be respected or 
tolerated should make it a lifelong habit “to stand 
straight, to walk straight, and to speak straight from 
the heart.” While T find no period of political his- 
tory, ancient or modern, which has been visibly con- 
trolled by this third variety of culture, it might have 
saved a considerable waste of gun powder and horse 
feed in my case, if it had been written in easy Greek 
hy Xenophon, in preference to the Persian, which I 
am now informed, he invented himself, because it 
had never been practiced by the royal family in 
Persia or anywhere else. 

While [ still retain my Xenophon, my loss of cul- 
ture illustrates only my defects as his system failed 
hecause of them. As any system of frée and com- 
pulsory public culture is necessarily political in its 
purposes, it succeeds as it adapts itself to defects, 
so that before its victim reaches the “age of dis- 
cretion,” it has made him automatically subject to a 
habit intended to be lifelong, from which his only 
hope of escape is through education at his own 
expense. 

This was explained to me finally by my instructor 
in Nenophon’s Greek and in Persian culture. He 
may have considered me a success in Nenophon’s 
Greek and a failure in Persian culture, but what 
he wished me to understand was that compulsory 
culture, political, literary or ethical, had no neces- 
sary connection with education, except as it might 
operate automatically to prevent its subject from 
educating liimself at his own expense. When, as he 
supposed, | had reached the age of discretion with 
as much Greek as he thought I ought to have, he 
advised me to begin educating myself. As I have 
previously confessed, I have not educated myself 
yet, though I think it a hopeful sign that I am less 
disposed to shoot than some honor graduates of the 
University of Utopia, who are automatically hostile 
to all forms of political veracity in which I have 
been educated. 
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Tales While You Wait 


THE NEW SILHOUETTE 
By Addison Lewis 


(Copyrighted, 1917, by Addison Lewis) 
ENNY GEORGE, poor kid (poor in so many 
ways it’s useless to enumerate them) was an 
ad-girl in a large department store. An ad-girl 

is a young little thing, not very much good for any 
special work, who takes the advertising copy to the 
newspapers each night for the next day’s edition, 
clips out the ads as they appear and pastes them in 
a tremendous, grey-covered book for future refer- 
ence, and runs errands generally for the gods who 
preside oyer the destinies of the store’s publicity. 


Jenny was thin and, it would be quite natural to 
add—homely. Lut she wasn’t. That is, she had a 
peculiar, exotic beauty all her own. Have you seen 
the faces some very. modern fashion artists draw 
of slender mannequins with child-like faces, large 
cyes, no noses and a dimple for a mouth? Jenny 
was like that. Not any recognizable type you mect 
in flesh and blood, but a zine etching from a fashion 
magazine or a smart store ad come to life. 


She was a lonely, wistful little figure in the clutter 
of the great store, so odd-looking that the other girls 
could not seem to find in her any human ground 
for friendship. She would have been altogether 
wretched but for one thing. She sustained her mis- 
erable little existence on the strength of a dream. 
This dream was of greatness. Not of ever being 
great herself. That sort of foolishness never en- 
tered her head. But of being near to greatness. 
There are many of us, who, realizing we can never 
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achieve glory, yearn for the reflection of it. How 
often have we looked forward to the time when we 
might shake the President of the United States by 
the hand and receive the impersonal flicker of his 
smile, to pass on to our children and our children’s 
children, 

The store in which Jenny worked devoted itself 
exclusively to displaying smart apparel for women. 
And each year, just before the holidays, the manage- 
ment presented for the benefit of their patrons a 
very exclusive event, which they called “The Masque 
of Fashion,” presided over by one Jerry Bollin, the 
“foremost fashion creator in the western hemisphere 
—the Paul Poiret of America’—so the advertising 
gods called him. Each year this mighty personage 
from New York invaded the sacred precincts of the 
store’s fashion salon, where for a brief two days he 
presided like Jove from Olympus over the lives of 
a dozen doll-like beauties who promenaded before 
the eyes of a gaping public of women with one hand 
on their fluttering hearts and one on their pocket- 
books, in numerous filmy creations of his own fertile 
brain, called by glib salesladies, “the latest Bollin 
luilleurs.” 

From afar, on the outskirts of the crowd, Jenny 
Bollin, and envied the 
They 


had worshipped the great 
little waxen creatures who did his bidding. 
were great: ladies; they wore exquisite gowns and 
were high in the favor of the tremendous Bollin him- 
self. He paid them—a cash girl had told her— 
twenty-five dollars a week. He took them with him 
everywhere over the country, and sometimes he 
asked the prettiest out to dinner with him to swell 
cafes, glittering like stars in his wonderful gowns. 
Jenny’s large baby-eyes lost their blank look as 
she pictured herself in a Bollin gown; they became 
deep and luminously warm. And if the store girls 
could have seen them then they would have never 
called them fishy again. 
To-day Bollin and his 
coming to town, for the third time since Jenny had 
And for the third time she told 
herself wistfully, she stand far back, the 
humblest worshipper at shrine. At ten 
o'clock a great bustle near the manager’s office told 
Jenny that the “Great” had arrived. She was busy 
pasting a silly little corset advertisement in the big 
grey book, and peeking surreptitiously every half 
minute around the corner of the ad-room door to 
Suddenly 


wonderful models were 


been in the store. 
must 
Jollin’s 


catch a glimpse of Bollin and his court. 
a tall, plump blonde came along, the store’s profes- 
sional coat model. 

“Is Bollin here yet?” she demanded of Jenny. 
She was too filled with emotion to 


” 


Jenny nodded. 
speak, 

“Guess what,” said the other. ‘“Bollin is short an 
evening-gown model. They’ve offered me a chance 
to try out for it. It may mean forty weeks on the 
road at 30 per,” she gloated. 

“Oh!” said Jenny. 

“He wants a perfect silhouette, long trim lines, 
you know, very dy-aph-an-ess. Get me?” 

Jenny nodded. Then she asked, “What is dy-aph- 
an-ess 2” 

The other snorted. 
little simp.” 

“Oh!” said Jenny. 

The model passed on toward the office, while 


“Delicut, slender, payteet, my 


Jenny was summoned by the peremptory voice of 
the “advertising lady” to take a note to the man- 
ager, 

As Jenny’s shabby wisp of a figure invaded the 
bustle about the office a high-pitched voice was heard. 

“Are you crazy?” it was expostulating. “Are you 
crazy, if you think I would drape mine frocks on 
such as dot? Vy, dot is a figure to display sacks on. 
My reputation would be ruined. Haf you no female 
grace in dis town?” 

At this juncture Jenny timidly entered the man- 
ager’s office, and trembled with surprise at what she 
Saw therein—the manager, the haughty model and 
himself—the great Jerry Bollin—a little dried-up 
man, with a banana nose and a huge diamond in 


his cravat. Jenny put her note on the desk and 
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stole a frightened glance at the deity of fashion as 
she prepared to flee. 

That glance was epochal in the pinched existence 
of Jenny George, for she was suddenly conscious 
that Jerry Bollin was looking at her—intently. 

Her face went beet-red, and though she yearned, 
she prayed, for strength to run, her feet were as 
blocks of stone. 

“Ah!” aspirated the great Bollin. His gaze pierced 
her like a thousand needles. “Ah!” he repeated. 
Then suddenly pointing a long finger, demanded: 
“Who is she?” 

“Who?” asked the manager annoyedly. 
thinking hard of some defense for his fat model. 

“This—this little one,” said Jerry. 

“This?’ queried the manager rather dazedly. If 
truth be told, he had never taken sufficient notice of 
Jenny to know exactly who she was. 

“Yes, ‘this,’ snapped Bollin excitedly. “Never 
mind to answer. She iss mine! De face, de figure, 
dose trim, straight lines. I tell you, man, she is de 
She is mine, I tell you.” ... 


He was 


perfect silhouette. 

The next day ushered in the “Masque of Fashion” 
and Jenny’s debut as a model. Jerry Bollin fluttered 
about her all morning, superintending the doing of 
her hair and the making up of her cheeks. At ten 
he was satisfied and selected the gowns she was to 
wear—the very loveliest, softest, clingingest that his 
magic mind had created. As they say in the story 
books, Jenny was a triumph. From a shy, shrink- 
ing, little thing, she developed in a moment into a 
woman of fashion and poise. Like a radiant butter- 
fly she emerged from her shabby chrysalis, to flutter 
in dazzling colors before the gaping crowd in the 
fashion salon. Partly from instinct, partly from 
long observation, she knew how to walk, how to 
hold her hands, when to smile, how to turn her head, 
when to bow prettily. She was, in truth, the perfect 
silhouette. 

And she won, not alone the crowd of lorgnetted 
critical women, but the attention of one Mortimer 
Malone, head usher and floorman in the Costume 
The “Handsome Malone,” as he was called, 
her as plain Jenny 


Salon. 
had taken no more notice of 
George, errand girl, than a peacock does of a duck 
ling. But as one of the great Bollin’s models—well, 
his eyes were on her constantly, and he suddenly 
remembered the Charity Ball, coming off that night, 
for which the store manager had given him a ticket. 

When Jenny came off after her last promenade, 
he went over to her. 

“Say,” he said, I know you, don't 1? 
you care to take in the Charity Ball?” 

“Why-why,” said Jenny. Jt was on the tip of her 
tongue to murmur a faltering refusal, but as she 
hesitated, her eye swept downward over her finery. 
She straightened and in her best .grand dame manner 
said: “Thanks, Mr. Malone, I'd like to.” And swept 
proudly past him into the dressing-room. 

It was then that the terrible truth smote her. 
had nothing to wear to a ball. Nothing but the 


beautiful gown she was taking off—never to don 


Would 


She 


again, for Bollin had said no word about hiring her 
She knew it was solely on account of 


permanently. 
But she didn't 


the gown that Malone had asked her. 
mind that. She wanted to go to the ball, to be seen 
once more in that dream-gown. And then the devil 
tickled the ear of little Jenny George and whispered 
therein. And Jenny, finding herself alone in_ the 
little room, glanced guiltily around and began hastily 
to put on her own shabby skirt and waist over the 
lilmy folds of the gown. She put on her own ship 
pers and tucked the dainty silver sandals in_ her 
blouse. When she was ready to leave her eye caught 
the large pastboard box which had held the gown. 
She dropped into it an order book to give it weight, 
tied it securely, and with it under her arm walked 
boldly forth to surrender it to the keeping of Jerry 
Bollin’s packer. 

A half-hour later Jenny reported herself sick with 
a bad toothache and was sent home with the stolen 
gown pinned high so not a vestige should show be- 
neath her skirt. 

The great Malone called for her in a taxi at nine 
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to bear her off to the ball, and Jenny stepped forth 
the same dazzling vision he had beheld that after- 
100N, 

Jenny had danced very little in her small grey ex- 
istence but in the strong arms of the “Handsome 
Malone” she found it was hardly necessary to try. 
She yielded her supple figure to him and he carried 
her gracefully through the mazes of one-steps and 
fox-trots. 

Many admiring and many covetous eyes were cast 
on her that night and many questions were asked. 
Sut past them all swept Jenny, her head held high, 
her arm on her partner’s, triumph in her uplifted 


face. 

At twelve, sipping an ice with Malone, her con- 
science spoke. Malone had not asked her how she 
had obtained the gown, but his eyes were constantly 
on her, questioningly. He knew she was a thief. 
What a fool she had been. What could she do to 
ward off the distaster that would engulf her to- 
morrow? She swept her hand across her eyes. 

“Please take me home,’ Mr. Malone,” she choked. 
“Vm awfully tired.” 

In the taxi she asked tensely. “Where is Mr. Jerry 
Bollin staying ?” 

Malone told her the name of the hotel. 

“Take me there,” she ordered quietly. 

Malone looked at her. ‘‘What?” he said. 

“Take me there,” she repeated. Her voice was 
sharp. “I’ve given you a good time to-night. Do 
this for me.” 

“All right,” he agreed with a wondering grin. 

At the hotel desk they found that Bollin was in 
his room. Leaving Malone below, a moment later 
she confronted the great man, smoking a long cigar- 
cette, ina purple dressing gown. He regarded her in 
sleepy wonderment. 

“Vere in—?” he began. 

She started breathlessly with a rush of explana- 
tion. 

“Vot?” he bristled. “Do you know vot you haf 
done?” He glared, and Jenny quailed into a mere 
shrivel of her small self. 

“You are a tief, my girl, dat’s vot you are. How 
could I know, you leave town to-night, maybe, mit 
my precious gown by you. You shall stay here until 
comes an officer.” 

Ile grasped Jenny’s s 
At his touch she tried to scream, but she 


light shoulder in a skinny 


g 
hand, 
was too frightened. 

“Come,” ordered the great Bollin, “or I take you 
by der ear—you tief.” 

He was about to execute his threat when a voice 
behind them suddenly thundered “Cut that out, you 
Yiddish dressmaker,” and Jenny caught a glimpse of 
a straight arm thrust suddenly past her. The next 
moment the great Bollin had curled up in a purple 
hall on the corridor floor. 

“Now,” said the handsome Malone, as he tower- 
ed over the prostrate one, “as to your gown being 
stolen, Miss Jenny here has probably sold ten of 
those foolish fixeries for you, just by being seen 
at the Charity ball to-night. If you have any kick 
coming—make it at the store in the morning. Now 
roll jn where you belong so I can shut the door 
after you and keep out the draft.” 

Malone prodded the great Bollin gently, at which 
the latter suddenly wriggled to his feet and hopped 
into his room withovt a word, slamming the door 
viciously behind him. 

Malone turned to Jenny and grinned, and Jenny 
weakly but bravely grinned back. 

“No worry now, kid,” he said. 

“Yes?” whispered Jenny, and lifted a scared little 
face to his. “You're pretty brave, Mr. Malone, ain’t 
you?” 

It was frank hero-worship, and for a moment 
Malone misunderstood. He looked down at her 
quizzically, half bent toward her- suddenly 
He had caught a sudden glimpse into 


then 


straightened. 
the depths of those luminous brown eyes. 


“Come on, kid,” he said huskily, “I’d better trot 


Phat taxi bill’s going to be a cri 


o> 


you home. 
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Letters From the People 
About Our Tunnel 


Chicago, Oct. 30, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Every time I come into or go out of 
St. Louis on those trains that go through 
the tunnel I heap upon that fair city my 
maximum wrath and indignation. 

That St. Louis should permit such a 
condition to continue as a feature of a 
permanent eastern cntrance to and 
egress from the city is past my under- 
standing. 


I should think it would be as much as 
a weak-lunged person’s life was worth 
to have one dose of that gas and smoke. 
Every passenger is nearly suffocated and 
I hear them coughing out their pain 
and disgust for an hour after escaping 
with their lives. 

Why doesn’t every newspaper in the 
city begin an unremitting and continuous 
editorial bombardment on the authori- 
ties responsible until electric engines are 
installed to haul trains through the tun- 
nel? 

St. Louis has many virtues and much 
beauty, and one just naturally wants to 
love the town, but like some beautiful 
but willful women, St. Louis carries so 
much damned indifference that one can’t 
love her. 


I’m saying the same thing to-day that 
I’ve said a hundred times before—name- 
ly that 1’ll go to any kind of trouble or 
inconvenience to avoid going through 
that tunnel again. 

Gero. D, CARRINGTON, JR 
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Coming Shows 
“Pals First” produced by an excel- 
lent company at whose head are Wil- 
liam Courtenay and Thomas A. Wise 
will be at the Jefferson next week. 
Wise and Courtenay are old-time fa- 
vorites and each will be seen at his 
best in this play. Theatre-goers upon 
whom the girl-music-farce combination 
has begun to pall will find “Pals First” 


a refreshing comedy. 
J 


Lyd 
Emma Carus, assisted by Larry 
Comer, will head the bill at the Or- 
pheum next week. Miss Carus has 


starred in many musical successes and 
has lately been identified with ‘The 
Broadway Honeymoon” and “Up and 
Down Broadway.” One of the features 
of the bill will be the Avon Comedy 
Four in their own version of “A Hun- 
garian Rhapsody.” Another unusual 
offering will be Charles Withers in a 
travesty melodrama entitled “For 
Pity’s Sake.” Harry Carroll, composer 
of “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” 
“She is the Sunshine of Virginia” and 
other poplar songs, will sing some of 
his new compositions; Olive Briscoe, 
singing and talking comedienne; Bus- 
ter Santos and Jacques Hayes in “The 
Health Hunters;” Selma Braats, jug- 
gler; and Leon and Sprague, entertain- 
ers On rollers, complete the bill with 
the Orpheum travel weekly. 


J 
aad 


The Seven Bracks in an extraordi- 
nary equilibrist act, will be the top- 
line attraction at the Columbia next 
week, Second on the bill will be the 
six Harvards with instrumental and 
vocal music. The programme will also 
include Conway and Fields in a nov- 
elty comedy “What's Your Alibi;’ De 
Noyer and Danie—both St. Louisans— 
in a picturesque sketch called “At 
Wistaria Cottage;” Carter and Waters 
in “The’ Hunger Strike;”’ Hayatake 
brothers, Japanese entertainers; George 
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reat Mag 


affording an exceptional opportunity for St. 
Louisans and out-of-town residents to buy Furs 


for personal use and Christmas presentation at a 


Worthwhile Money Saving 


If you have the slightest thought of purchasing 
new furs for Winter you will profit greatly by 
making your selections during this sale. 


Fur Coats—Muffs— Scarfs 
and Sets 


Correct Styles fashioned from 
selected skins—Furs of 
Vandervoort quality 


of 


A FUR SALE 


nitude 





THIRD FLOOR 








fouggs Cinderwoort Joamey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 








Johnson, comedian; Callando, clay mod- 
ecler; and Keystone pictures. 
ote 
The All-Girl Revue, consisting of a 
variety of “turns” worked into revue 
form, will head the bill at the Grand 
Opera House next week. Among the 
favorites with the act are Izetta, Adele 
Jason, Cecil Jefferson, the Morette sis- 
ters, and Babe Wilson. Other attrac- 
tions will be Ed and Jack Smith, songs, 
dances and dialogue; Argo and Vir- 
ginia, harpist and singer; Fiske and 
Fallon, songs at the piano; the Ziras, 
comic jugglers; and the newest Key- 
stone and Universal pictures. 
J 


“ 


The temptations and dangers of life 
in a great city are shown in James 
Kyrle MacCurdy’s “A Little Girl in a 
Big City” which comes to the American 
next week, It recites the experiences 
of a young girl who leaves her country 
home to seek employment in the me- 
tropolis. What happened to her, how 
she narrowly escaped being scorched 
by the million lights that twinkle along 
Broadway, is related in a clean and 
straightforward manner. 

fe 

At the Gayety theatre, beginning 
with the Sunday matinee, Jean Bedini 
will offer his well known burlesque 
novelty, “Puss Puss,” handsomely cos- 


3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department 








tumed and equipped in a manner to 
rival anything on the Columbia circuit. 
The cast is number ot 
well known vaudeville and burlesque 
tavorites; Jean Bedini will positivels 
appear at each performance, The 
Mischki Pipki troupe of Russian dianc- 
ers and the five Aerial Dolls have been 
added to the programme; the Puss Puss 
chorus of twenty beautiful kittens will 
supply the different musical interpola- 
tions. 


made up of a 


2. 
~~ 


St. Louisans ure taking advantage of 
the nearness of Melsheimer’s to the 
theatrical district and are making that 
popular Ninth street restaurant their 
dining place, both before and after the 
show, 

Melsheimer’s now open on Sunday 
evenings at 6:30, offering a special table 
@’hote dinner from 6:30 to 9, and a la 
carte service from 9 to 1. A bill of 
high-class retaurant entertainment is 
always to be found there. 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rugs 





What is Humor 

If you don’t know a good joke when 
you hear it, or if you are missing half 
the fun of life, you should be interested 
in Max Eastman’s lecture “What is 
Humor and Why?’ at the Sheldon 
auditorium next Monday evening, N0- 
vember 5. Mr. Eastman is an authority 
and a critic on the very sober aspects 
of life; his classification of anything a5 
humorous may be accepted. 

* ? ?. 
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A Patience Worth Evening 

Patience Worth, familiar to “Mirror” 
readers as the spirit who kas been 
manifesting via the ouija board to Mrs. 
John H. Curran for the past three 
years, will have an evening at the 
Victoria theatre on Friday, Novem- 
ber 9, all the proceeds of which will be 
turned over to the Red Cross, Mrs. 
Curran will read from Patience Worth’s 
book “The Sorry Tale” the prologué 
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which leads up to the scene between SMU MMU MUM MULL 
Hassan and Nadda. This scene will 
be staged and acted by Mrs. Anna 
McClain Sankey, Misses Mary Jane Al- 
pert, Velma Scott and Pauline Barius 
of the Morse School of Expression. Mr. 
Irnest Kroeger will play and Mrs. E. 
George Payne will sing some of Pa- 
tience’s songs Which Mr. Kroeger has 
set to musie. Mrs. Rosalind Day will 
contribute a violin suite. The pro- 
gramme will open and close’ with 
prayer by Dr. W. C. Bitting and Dr. 
John W. Melvor. 
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Diamond Jewelry of § 
Quality A 


Beautiful, New and Moderately Priced 


N diamonds as well as in other precious wares, high prices are 
not necessarily an assurance of quality. 

Buy them on confidence. Make your selection from a house 
whose name is a pledge of quality. 

Though Diamond Jewelry is new to us on an extensive scale, 
yet the same buying prestige we enjoy in other lines holds true in 
Jewelry, and the name Stix, Baer & Fuller is your bond of Quality. 

Already in stock for holiday buyers is a plenteous showing of 
exclusive designs in platinum 


Bar Pins’ La Vallieres Scarf Pins — Brooches 
Solitaire Mounted Rings Dinner Rings Watch Bracelets 
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Dudley Field Malone Coming 


Dudley Field Malone, long prominent 
in New York suffrage affairs, will make 
his first address on woman suffrage 
Friday evening, November 9, at the 
Wednesday Club auditorium under the 
auspices of the St, Louis branch of the 
National Woman's Party. Until very 
recently Mr. Malone was collector of 
the port of New York; he resigned this 
position in order that he might devote 
his time exelusively to making suffrage 
an issue before congress in the coming 
session—so vital a part of the democ- 
racy of the world does he consider the 
enfranchisement of the women of the 
inited States. Tickets may be had 
from Mrs. Edith Barriger, 5430 Cabanne 
avenue, St. Louis. 


And in the Watches, Too, the Stocks 


are Complete 
Klgin, Waltham, lloward, Bracelet Watches, Swiss, 
Illinois and Hamilton Watch- Elgin and Waltham makes, in 
es, variously priced from $8.98 : 
to $127.50. 
Military Service Watches, 
all guaranteed movements, 


$5.00 to $33.50. (Main Floor.) 


2, 2. & 
of Me Oe 


S m hon gold filled, sterling silver, 10-k 
ympnony and 14-k cases, $10.00 to $50.00. 

Michel Gusikoff, former concertmaster 
of the Russian symphony orchestra, has 





been engaged as concertmaster of the 





St. Louis symphony orchestra to take 
the place left vacant by Hugo Olk. Mr. 
Olk had held the position for nine 
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Pianos and Players with a 
Half-Century-Old Reputation 


PIANOS are bought once in a lifetime. 

There is a feeling of security in owning 
an instrument whose sterling worth is a 
matter of tradition. ‘There is a subtle satis- 
faction and pride of ownership whose honored 
name comes as a heritage of previous genera- 
tions. 


years but resigned it to become director 
of a Birmingham, Alabama, conservatory 
of music. Mr. Gusikoff is an American 
of Russian parentage. He was born in 
New York less than twenty-five years 
ago and has had the greater part of his 
musical training in this country, first 
under Mark Fonaroff and later under 
the celebrated Franz Kneisel, founder 
of the Kneisel Quartette. At seventeen 
he had won the position of concert- 
master of the Russian symphony orches- 
tra under Modest Altschuler, conduc- 
tor. While a member of the Russian 


MCT = 


The careful, practical buyer who 
looks deeply into things, will recognize 
and appreciate the time-honored and 
tested qualities of such instruments. 

In our Piano Salons, Players and 
Pianos that hold first place in the Hall 


of Musical I’ame are shown. 


orchestra he was chosen by Conductor 
Altschuler as first violin of the now 


; 


famous Russian String Quartette, which 
post he has held for the past two years. 


The Symphony season will open Sun- 
day afternoon, November 11, with a 
“Dp a Saeed ihe _ , . 
Fon cement: Mame: Lasetta: teh Var. You will find Hardman Players and Pianos, 
both upright and grand, in company with such 
reputable makes as Lindeman & Sons, Ster- 
ling, and Huntington Players and Pianos. 
These are shown in the various finishes and 
are sold on Easy ‘Terms of payments if de- 
sired, 


TWILL UUM LA 


coloratura soprano, will be the soloist 
and the programme will be one of ex- 
ceptional excellence. 

The first pair of Symphony concerts 
are scheduled for Friday afternoon, 
November 16, and Saturday night, No- 
vember 17. Mme. Louise Homer, the 
great American contralto, will be the 
solo artist, and the Brahms symphony 





(Fourth. Floor.) 
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No. 1 will be the principal composition 
in the programme. 
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Killing Crawlers 


Some soldiers back from the trenches : 
were being shown behind the lines a I've got a dodge of my own that is well?” “And so I go on and on; and at’ ‘over the rise in milk prices! Permit 
machine for sterilizing clothing, and, of — better.’ “Oh, what is that?” “Well, I last the marching and counter-marching me to congratulate..you.” “I have no 


course, eliminating the “pests.’ One of wear my shirt two days one way; then — breaks the little devils’ hearts, and they job, and—” “Lucky chap! No danger 


the party was obviously quite unim- they are all inside, see?” “Yes.” “Then die.” of’ being sacked.” “But I am serious. 
Pressed, and afterwards an assistant at turn it inside out, and wear it that way. ts fe fe I have no money, and—”. “No tempta- 
the sanitary station asked him whether Then they’re all outside, aren’t they?” “Sir, I have no home,” began the _ tions to spend it foolishly on able-bodied 


he did not think the machine a fine one. “Well, yes.” “By the time they’ve got seedy-looking man, “and—” “No taxes beggars. Why, you're a veritable child 


“Well enough, perhaps,” said he. “But — inside again I turn it back again.” “Well, to pay, no rent, no coal bills, no worry of fortune. Good-day!”- 
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cost. 
*x x 


evening. 


ment. 


but one of a kind. 
* * * 


useful. 





* 

@ Consider its term of service—how well it 
will brave the elements—how staunchly it 
will withstand the hardest usage. 

* * x 

@And remember that no coat you can buy 
will be as rich in appearance and as useful 
on all occasions—morning, afternoon and 


* ok x 
@ These reasons—so very plain and logical 
—explain why a GOOD fur coat is a better 
investment for every woman. 


Hudson Seal Coats 


—have all the natural elements of popularity— 
richness, beauty, warmth, durability. 
of other furs afford a pleasing contrast, and there 
is variety enough to meet every fashion require. 


$115 to $300 


il The novelties include marmot, muskrat, nutria, 
leopard and many more, of which there is often 


¢ Large collars and cuffs, wide belts, and fanciful 
touches of trimmings are as pretty as they are 


$59.75 to $395 


The Fur Store, Third Floor. 


A Good Fur Coat Is Always 
More Economical 


@ You can’t judge it correctly by its first 


Trimmings 


aL be. 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash 
or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
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Jewelry— 





Design, workmanship, decoration— 
are equally important in Jewelry and 
the Silversmith’s Art. We endeavor 
to show the artistic, the unique—the 
best procurable in every instance— 
and painstaking efforts are made to 
watch the best interests of our pat- 
rons to please in every transaction. 


700 Century Building 
Saint Louis 








“If a civilian should make insulting 
remarks in a public house,” said the 
officer, “and endeavor to quarrel, the 
well-conducted soldier should drink his 
beer and go away.” Later on the men 


were again asked as to whether they 


understood him or not. ‘Now, Private 
Feeler, what would you do if you were 
in a hotel and a civilian tried to quarrel 
with you?” “I should drink his beer, 
sir, and ’ook it,” replied the recruit.— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Marts and Money 


Broadly viewed, the Wall street mar- 
ket presents an encouraging appearance. 
Prices are distinctly firm in some con- 
spicuous quarters. They recover quickly 
from occasional falls of two or three 
3usiness expands in hours of 
Holders feel 


points. 
constructive movements. 
much less impressed with concerted as- 
saults and the results thereof. They 
understand that such tactics are of little 
significance at the present time, that they 
are adopted with a view to facilitating 
the covering of short contracts, and not 
really reflective of a strong belief that 
the general market’s technical position 
still is dangerously weak. The latest 
strategic drive of the bears was launched 
against Union Pacific common. It was 
attended by rumors that a prominent 
estate had begun liquidation, that some 
leading banking houses had decided to 
dispose of German holdings in order to 
protect themselves and their clients 
against confiscatory legislation recently 
enacted by congress, and that the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. may shortly see fit 
to stop the payment of extra dividends. 
The stock’s quotation receded from 122 
to 11634. The latter figure signified the 
lowest level since the arly part of 1915. 


When the selling pressure relaxed, the 
Since the 
Pacilic still carns about 16 per 


price easily rallied to 1201. 
Union 
cent on its $222,291,000 common stock, 
if income from investments is included, 
talk of a reduction in quarterly pay- 
ments can hardly be considered con- 
vineing. The stock was valued at 1535 
itn October, 1916. Bold efforts to break 
the quotations for a few other prominent 
railroad issues brought no striking suc- 
cesses. Even Chicago, M. & St. Paul 
common manifested an enhanced degree 
of recuperative power. This, in the face 
of contident assertions that the company 
will be under the necessity, before long, 
to suspend dividends on the common 
stock altogether and to lower the pre- 
tcrred rate from 7 to 5 or 4 per cent. 
The last-mentioned class of shares is 
quoted at 87, or almost $50 
under the maximum of 1916. While the 
recent monthly statements of the system 


currently 


proved distressingly poor, we must not 
forget that the territories served are 
rapidly growing in population and eco- 
nomic resources, and that the coming 
years should bring rich returns upon the 
hundreds of dollars that 
have in the past ten years been put in 


millions of 
new construction, improvements, and 
electrification. 
wrecking movement 
us that the company’s refunding 4!4 per 
cent bonds have dropped from 9614 to 
In reply, 


Protagonists of the 
frequently remind 


72 in the last twelve months. 
it may be pointed out that severe de- 
preciation can be discovered also in the 
values of numerous other representative 
Norfolk & Western 
depreciation of 


railroad securities. 


divisional 4s 


show a 
fourteen points, New York Central de- 
benture 4s, one of thirteen, and Union 
Pacific refunding 4s, one of fifteen. The 
St. Paul sold $25,000,000 refunding 
414s last January, at a time, that is to 
say, that was utterly inauspicious for 
such financing, because it did not  per- 
distribution among 


mit of a proper 


genuine investors. 

Mercantile Marine preterred was the 
most interesting feature in the industrial 
On a 
renewal of enticing gossip concerning a 


department in the last few days. 


plan providing for a settlement of the 
82 per cent of unpaid dividends, the 
cuotation was hoisted from 89 to 104. 
The latter symbolizes the best 
mark in about twelve months. The top 
notch in 1916, September, 
was 1255,. It will be recollected that 


price 
reached in 


the company emerged from receivership 
without foreclosure last November. 
Stock exchange folks paid close atten- 
tion to the sensational doings in Mer- 
cantile Marine preferred, all the more so 
because the tip to buy had been current 
several days in advance. The common 
stock did not respond in striking fash- 
ion; its quotation advanced only two 
points. Its current price of 29 com- 
pares with 507g in September, 1916. The 
line talk about the preferred was nicely 
amplified with hints at heavy buying for 
prominent financiers. Let’s earnestly 
hope that the directorial potentates may 
shortly resolve to alleviate Wall strect’s 
long agony over the back-dividend ques- 
tion. In April last, the preferred stock 
was put on a 6 per cent dividend basis. 
The quotation for United States Steel 
common was lowered from 1073 to 
10374, chiefly on selling for bear account. 
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The stock is now rated at 107 again. 
According to some authorities, Steel is 
an excellent purchase, and bound to re- 
ascend to 125 at an early date. “Don’t 
sell it,” they say, “the stock is in a 
You 


thoroughly liquidated condition. 


might just as well commence selling 
twenty-dollar gold pieces.” These opti- 
mists do not feel at all dismayed over 
federal regulation and taxation. Nor 
do they fall into a doubtful mood when 
reminded of the possibility that the great 
war might end some time or other. As 
concerns the impending quarterly divi- 
dend, dominant that the 
finance committee will again declare the 
regular $1.25 and $3 extra. With re- 
spect to conditions in the steel industry, 
the Jron Trade Review informs us that 


opinion is 


“perplexing questions are the continuing 
outgrowth of the partially framed regu- 
lations of iron and steel. Progress in 
adjusting all products to the new order, 
in accordance with equitable costs and 
market standards, consequently is rather 
slow. Offers of finished steel in the 
open market at the fixed prices are in- 
creasing, but the tonnage still is limited, 
and either regular customers or attrac- 
live business opportunities are receiving 
the preference. Official adoption of the 
erade differentials in pig iron still is de- 
The same authority puts em- 
shortage of 


ferred.” 
phasis upon the growing 
coke, which has caused the banking of 


additional furnaces. 


The quotations for copper shares did 
not vary extensively in the past week. 
They suggested buying for parties who 
have that the 
main power of liquidation has exhausted 
the ten- 


come to the conclusion 


itself, and that from now on 
dency in prices should again be upward, 
moderate relapses from time to 
time. We are told that there is quite 
a brisk demand for the red metal at 
the officially stipulated price of 23'%4 
cents a pound, which compares with 37 
cents in the first two months of this 


Federal authorities are reported 


with 


year. 
assiduously active in their attempts to 
re-establish harmonious relations  be- 
tween some producing companies and 
their men, especially in Arizona, where 
outputs have since last April seriously 
been curtailed on account of labor 
difficulties. Most all mines in the west 
complain of increasing scarcity of ex- 
perienced miners, and it seems safe to 
predict, therefore, that the totals of 
production this year will be considerably 
below the records of 1916. 
grave shortage of labor also in the lum- 
ber camps of Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, which are the leading producers 
of spruce, a highly valued material un- 
der prevailing conditions. The quotation 
for lead is down to 5.50, or close to the 
Owing to 


There’s a 


average in pre-war times. 
sharply decreased production, it is be- 
lieved that the next few months should 
witness another notable rise in the quo- 





LECTURE 


“WHAT IS HUMOR AND WHY?” 


MAX EASTMAN 


“One of the Best Speakers in the 
Game.” 

SHELDON AUDITORIUM 
3648 Washington Avenue 
Monday Evening, November 5th, 8:15 
Tickets 25e to $1, Stix, Baer & 

Fuller. <All seats reserved. 
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L. Ackerman, Manager 


610-612 Washington Avenue 


An Authoritative Display and Sale of 
Fur Millinery 


_ A typical Sonnenfeld occasion—the cul- 
mination of thorough preparedness. 
sentation of Fashion’s favored styles in fur 


trimmed hats. 


seal, Kolinsky, 
squirrel. 


Lyons velvet. 





Original Models from Bendel, New York 
Original Models from Rawak, New York 
Originals from Other Famed Modistes 


And—due to advantageous buying—uncom- 
monly low and special pricing— 


"15 *20 *25 °30 *35 


The approved millinery furs are mole, 
beaver, 
Combined with furs are gorgeous 
brocades, beautiful metallic laces, Panne and 


OF COURTESY” 


A pre- 


natural and dyed 








tation. Since lead is a prime requisite 
for belligerent operations, some Wall 
street observers argue that the fall of 
over 7 cents since last March should be 
regarded as intimative of peace in the 
near future. The rank and file of 
traders are not impressed with this kind 
of prattle; they smile contemptuously 
The 
latest quotation for silver is 8314. It de- 
notes an advance of a cent over the low 
mark established a few days ago. The 
maximum of a little more than a month 
was $1.1614. It is said that the 
government has resumed 


when it is brought to their notice. 


ago 
Washington 
purchases in the open market, after se- 


curing $6,000,000 worth in Mexican 
pesos. Shortly before the downward 


course in the silver market, the London 
Bankers’ Magazine remarked that “the 
question of coinage yalue is daily grow- 
ing more important,” and that “Japan 
has forbidden the melting of silver cur- 
rency, which intrinsically is worth con- 
siderably more than its face value.” 
News from the national capital ad- 
vises us that the second liberty loan has 
been oversubscribed, and that the banks 
took $1,500,000,000 on the last day. Wall 
street believes that the magnificent re- 
sponse of the nation should exert bene- 
f.cial infuences on the general market 
for securities. In all probability, the 
somewhat strained state of the monetary 
situation down east will duly be rectified 
in the next two or three weeks. The 
week’s bank statement disclosed excess 


reserves of a little over $52,000,000, 
against $76,500,000 on October 20, and 
102,000,000 on October 13. 


7 
— 


Finance in St. Louts 


On the local stock exchange proceed- 
ings were quite reassuring to owners of 
desirable securities. There was an ac- 
centuated disposition to operate on the 
long side, on the idea, no doubt, that the 
downward course had gone far enough 
for the present and that quoted values 
were about representative of intrinsic 
merits. The totals of transfers were 
not large, however, despite some in- 
crease in business in two or three quar- 
ters. Bank of Commerce made an in- 
teresting advance—from 110 to 113; the 
turnover comprised eighty-five shares. 
In view of the attractive potentialities 
in this case, the quotation should be sev- 
eral points higher than it is. Other 
shares of this class were held at or 
about previous quotations. There’s no 
selling pressure in any of them—none, 
at least, that could be expected to cause 
a serious decline in values. 

The demand for United Railways pre- 
ferred continued strikingly good at ris- 
ing prices. Over four hundred shares 
were taken at 23 to 24.50. The stock 
acts as if it were being accumulated for 
important interests, in anticipation of 
some favorable developments before 
long. Fifteen shares of the common 
brought 6.1214, a figure indicative of a 
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fractional gain. Nothing was done in 
the 4 per cent bonds, which still are 
held at 58 to 58.25. Six thousand dol- 
lars of Union Depot Railway 6s were 
sold at 99.75. 


In the industrial list, quotations were 
well supported in all active cases, except 
National Candy common, which slid to 
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Your Mercantile 
Savings Account 
Should Be Opened 


On or Before 


NOV. 5th 


It Will Then Draw Interest 
from November Ist 


Your savings in the Mercantile will be ander U. 8, 

Government protection. Being a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Mercantile Trust Company is 
subject to the same supervision and examination as 
National Banks. 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM-U.S.GOVERNMENT PROTECION 











EIGHTH AND LOCUST 
OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 


















































“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 

The writer of “Saving for Investment” has en- 
deavored to answer these questions. His answers may 
interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 





NOS 


| [@lomr-Val- Mtele) 
FOR HEADACHES NEURALGIA AND Lacnippe- 1 ABLE, TS 
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28.25 at one time, but subsequently ral- 
lied to 30. 
were notably numerous 
Rice-Stix D. G. 
brought 102.50; twenty-four Brown Shoe 
common, 65.50; ten Brown Shoe pre- 
ferred, 94: five Certain-teed Products 
International 


Transactions in this instance 
Ten shares of 


second preferred 


common, 47, and seven 
Shoe preferred, 110. 

It was a lively week at the banking 
institutions, owing to the splendidly 
prevalent urge to purchase 4 per cent 
liberty bonds, as also to the enlarging 
quest for funds for commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes. Clearings continued 
unusually heavy, and time loans were 
firmly quoted at 534 to 6 per cent. 

2. 


bed 


Latest Ouotations 
Bid. Asked. 


Boatmeen S BAM cao ccrcset es) wcewsca co 1043. 
Lafayette S. S. Bank 2881, 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 112 11314 
Mississippi Valley Trust . 285 
St. Louis Union Trust a 340 
United Railways com........ 4 5 34 

WEDS. WOES. — Setecnn svonnadectewassbies : 23% 24 

oc gia |: ADE REE eae bee poe ne eee 57% 5715 
Union Depot GS8.........<.ccsc 99 34 10014 
Missouri Edison 5s.............. 9712 
International Shoe com.... 9714 98. 
Certain-teed com.............. - 47 4714 

ae) ae, |) ear a ; 87 
Hydraulic P. Brk, com.... 1 
Consolidated Coal....... — 6114 
American Bakery com...... 11 er 
Missouri Portland Cem... ae 80 
Hamilton-Brown 129 ioe 
National Candy com........ 2912 30 

do 2a pid........ ere on ae S5'p 
Chicago Ry. Equipment... 110 

of 
Answers to Inquiries 


L. A. D., Olathe, Kan.—Westinghouse 
I‘lectric common is a_semi-investment 
stock. The current price of 42 appears 
quite reasonable, in view of the 7 per 
cent dividend and the remarkable earn- 
ings and bright future of the company. 
Par value is $50. In 1915, the stock sold 
the dividend rate then 
You would not be in- 


as high as 747¢; 
was 6 per cent. 
discreet if you increased your holdings 
at or around the present quotation. 

Qurstion, St. Louis.—At its ruling 
price of 94, United Cigar Stores com- 
mon yields a net return of 8.50 per cent. 
There are intimations that the 8 per 
cent dividend will soon be raised to 9 
or 10 per cent. For the first six months 
of 1917, gross sales recorded a gain of 
$5,444,193, compared with the figures 
for the corresponding time in 1916. Last 
years’ top was 1277. It is not improb- 
able that it will be eclipsed at a not 
distant date, provided that the war will 
not last as long as Lord Northcliffe ap- 
pears to think. 

Market, St. Louis—The 5 per cent 
bonds of the Central Leather Co. are 
rated at 9434, against 103 on January 3 
last. They are a first lien and fall due 
in April, 1925. The total amount is 
$32,236,150. A decline to about 90 or 
88 would doubtless be seen in case the 
war were to continue another year. The 
company’s earnings have fallen off in 
recent months—materially so, in fact. 
The regular 5 per cent dividend is not 
imperilled, though. The 2 per cent ex- 
tra may have to be omitted in the next 
six months. It would seem advisable 
for you to defer buying the bonds. 

J. T. O'M., San Antonio, Tex.—Mexi- 
can Petroleum represents a_ holding 
company. There is $40,411,800 common 
outstanding, in addition to $12,000,000 
preferred, on which $2 has been paid 


The pre- 
ferred dividend is non-cumulative. On 


quarterly since April 1, 1916. 


the common $1.50 was declared October 
15, 1917, after a barren interval of three 
years, Earnings are growing; they 
would justify a common dividend of 
The stock is principally 
speculative. It fluctuates extensively at 
times. The extremes in 1916 were 885% 
and 1295g. The present value is 87, 
indicating a net yield of 6.89 per cent. 


& per cent. 


Dix, Cedar Falls, Ia—There are no 
disagreeable hints regarding the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio 4 per cent dividend. It 
In 1916 the divi- 
dend surplus was equal to 10.96 per 


still is fully earned. 


cent. A higher rate is not looked for 
in informed quarters. At the prevailing 
price of 50 the stock seems a tempting 
speculation, the return being 8 per cent. 
Seven years ago the stock was rated at 
92. 


CONSTANT, Orange N. J.—The Chi- 
cago, R. I. & Pacific is fully capable of 
paying the preferred dividends of 6 and 
7 per cent. Regular cash dividends will 
hecome due January 1, 1918. The mar- 
ket for the shares has been somewhat 
damaged, lately, by the resurrection of 
the Moore-Reid crowd at headquarters. 
The 6 per cent preferred is quoted at 
49, against a high notch of 75 in 1916. 
It is not an especially desirable invest- 
ment. 


. a. 
%° eo Me 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
REEDy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Heart or O Sono San by Elizabeth 
Cooper, New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.3 $1.76. 

A story of the Japan of the old order, s« 
cure in its worship of the gods, its sacred fam- 
ily ties. Thirty-one doutone illustrations from 
photographs, 


PROBLEMS OF THE PLAywricut by Clayton 
HTamilton, New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 


$1.60, 


A third book on theatrical conditions, par- 
icularly those affecting the playwright, by the 
author of ‘~The Theory of the Theatre’ and 
“Studics in Stagecraft.” Very entertaining. 


Cuarrep Woop by Myles Muredach. Chicago: 
Reilly & Britton; $1.25, 


A mysery romance touching upon politics 
and the church. Illustrated by J. Clinton 
Shepherd. 


MAKING THE Grape by C. V. Mosby, M. D. 
St. Louis: The Highland Press; $1.00, 


Essays upon health, endurance, courage, op- 
timism, ete., in their relation to each man’s 
success in life, 


A Roycrort AntTHOLocy.” East Aurora, N. 
Y.: The Roycrofters. 


A book of verse purporting to set forth Roy- 
croft ideals, selected and edited by John T. 
Hloyle, editor of “The Fra.” Beautifully 
printed and bound in half leather, 


Tue Wuite Lapies or Worcester by Flor- 
ence L. Barclay. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons; $1.50, 


A novel of the time of the Crusaders, con- 
cerning a woman who considering her lover 
dead becomes a nun just before his return 
from the Crusades, by the author of “The Ro- 
sary.” Frontispiece in colors. 


TENDENCIES IN Mopern AMERICAN POETRY 
by Amy Lowell. New York: Macmillan & 
Co.; $2.50. 

Critical essays dealing with the new move- 
ment in American poetry, Taking six poets as 
the types of six trends in the movement, the 
author has written a short biographical account 
of the man and a critical summary of his work, 
relating him to the past and showing the steps 
by which he left it to create the present. The 
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Ilustrated 


ExTRICATING OrapIAnH by Joseph C. Lincol 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.; $1.50. 


The romance of a Cape Cod cabin boy who 
has fallen heir to a large fortune and is res- 
cued from some of the dangers of wealth by 
his old captain, Illustrated. 


Wuy Not Marry? by Anna Steese Richard 
son. Indianapolis: 30bbs-Merrill Co.; $1.40. 


Short talks addressed to the unmarried de 
signed to prove that success and happiness in 
marriage are within the reach of all who trul 
desire to achieve them, Illustrated. 


Tue CLosep Door by Jean de Bosschere. 


New York: John Lane Co.; $1.25. 


Translated by J. S. Flint, with an 


Poems. 
Illustrated by 


introduction by May Sinclair. 
the author. 


Tue CHINESE Cook Boox by Shiu Wong 
Chan. New York: F. A. Stokes; $1.50. 


Explicit directions for preparing over on 
hundred Chinese dishes. Novel ways for cook- 
ing soups, meats, poultry, sea food, eggs, vege 
tables, rice, etc. 


Tne COMING OF THE Dawn by Jane A. Pie 
son, Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co. 


A novel of Russia by a St. Louis woman. 
Illustrated by Philip H. Pratt. 


An AMERICAN IN THE Makinc by M, E. 
Ravage. New York: Harper & Bros.; $1.40. 


The true narrative of the experiences of a 
Roumanian emigrant in the process of becoming 
an American through the successive stages of 
peddling, saloon, sweat shop, university. 


3y BENDEMEER’S STREAM by Thomas Moore. 
Portland, Me.: Thomas Bird Mosher; boards, 
$1.50; Japan vellum, $4.00. Boxed. 


An anthology of thirty-three lyrics from the 
work of Thomas Moore, the Irish poet.  .\ll 
the old favories are to be found in this collec 
tion, It should revive the somewhat ftaded 
glories of this poet. 


Dreams by Olive Shreiner. Portland, Me.: 
lhomas Bird Mosher; boards, $2.50; Japan 
vellum, $5.00. Boxed. 

The master work of a master woman's mind 
in a rich and tasteful format. Prose poems 
which have already established themselves as 
among the permanent things in English litera- 
ture, 


THE VOICE IN THE SILENCE by Thomas 8. 
Jones, Jr. Portland, Me.: Thomas Bird 
Mosher; boards, $1.00; Japan vellum, $2.00. 
Boxed. 


A book of poems by an American poet, rm 
vealing a beautiful artistry in expression 
Songs of daintiness and loveliness. 


Lyrics From A Lisrary by Clinton Scollard. 
Portland, Me.: Thomas Bird Mosher; boards, 
$1.00; Japan vellum, $2.00. Boxed. 


Clinton Scollard is a prolific poet, but an ex- 
ceedingly happy one. This is one of his carlie: 
books, resurrected and glorified by the well- 
known Mosher imprint. 


_Perstan Miniatures by H. G. Dwight. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $3.00. 

The author of ‘‘Stamboul Nights’’ writes 
with the same knowing wizardry of Persians, 
their country, habits and customs. J)rawings 
by Wilfred J. Jones. 


THe Pixre Ovut-Doors by Laura Rountre 
SMITH. Chicago: A. C. .McClurg, $1.25. 


Modern fairy tales, being a companion vol 
ume to ‘‘The Pixie in the House.’’ Illustrated 
in colors by Clara Powers Wilson. 

fe a oe 

“Could you—er—give me a_ blonde 
hair to put on my coat, Miss Rose?” said 
the insignificant-looking little man. “My 








By the author of 
““The Journal of a Recluse’’ 


THE TRELOARS 


“An intellectual novel that 
works for steadiness in 
a heady and feverish 
time.’ — Reedy’s Mirror. 








Order of your bookseller. 12 mo. net, $1.35 
Postage extra tor mail orders. 





Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 
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| Known by the Company 
it Keeps : 
As On a crowded platform the patrons of the Sunshine 
Bt war. > Special are easily distinguishable. They are the = 
a, : ° people to whom the refinements of comfort, well- = 
, thought-out appointments and attentive service 
a, count for as much in travel as at home. 
( ol ’ —— Out of St. Louis at Sunset 
, : aS —Into Texas at Sunrise 
: : Lv.St. Louis.... 6:25 p.m. Ar. Houston.... 5:00p.m. 
: > : . Lv. Memphis ...10:15 p.m. Ar. Galenten.. e« 6:55 - = 
} 2 q Fa gael Ps eg p.m. oa a. @seee: Sisabenies AL. 
, x -Ft. Worth... 1: Mm. e io. 8: le 
Ar. El Paso. ....12:30 . a. een aia ‘Pe 
‘ Ar. Los Angeles.. 8:55 p.m. third day 
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Missouri Pacific 
a City Ticket Office 318 North Broadway 


J. M. Griffin, General Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE 
MOSHER BOOKS 


f “At the (1891) JI 
wanted to make only a tew 
beautiful books,’ 


outset 








, 





' “T am_ still making beauti- 
ful books as my 1917 List will 








show, 
' Take for example two of 


mv latest editions; 





Dreams, by 











Olive Schreiner, $2.50; By 
Rendemeer's Stream, XXXII. 
Lyrics by Thomas Moore, 





$1.50. 


. Every one of these books 
printed from 
genuine 





exquisitely 
hand-set 

hand-made pupers, and in dis- 
bindings. 





type on 








tinectively old. style 





This New Revised Catalogue 
Free on Request. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


Portland, Maine 























wife has somehow gotten the idea that 


ther women are indifferent to me 


J + J 


oe oe oe 
. . 


When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the ca. approaching from the 
opposite direction. 





“A Vital and Convincing Book” 


TENDENCIES IN MODERN 
AMERICAN POETRY 


Amy Lowell’s New Book 


‘“The importance of her book grows upon the 
reader with every page—That importance is 
reinforced by a method the most exacting, and 
the result is a book of critical accounting which 
is the first of its kind in the field, and must remain 
for some time tocome the source of future knowl- 
edge and appraisement’—Boston Transcript. 


Now ready at all bookstores. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 


¢ 
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For the Blue-Jackets 





A. BEVERAGE 


Our boys in the Navy enjoy their 
Bevo. The Navy Department has put 
its official seal of endorsement on this 
triumph in soft drinks, by allowing it 
to be sold and served on all naval 


Ashore or afloat, you will fiid in Bevo 
a palate-pleasing, refreshing and nu- 
tritious beverage. 


Just the thing to take along for sail 
or cruise — auto trip or camp and for 
the ice-box at home. 







SeeThar(hown ReansTus Fox 


Bevo—the all-year-’round 
soft drink 


Bevo is sold in bottles only and is bottled 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH—ST. LOUIS 





REGUS PAT OFF 











See Thar Ths 
Sear is Intact 


CAUTION 





exclusively by 


14L 




















The Problem Solved “Where to £0 
To-night.” 


“CICARDI’S”’ 


Under Cover and Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN. 
High-Class Entertainment Every 
Night. 

A. J. CICARDI. 


MIRROR 








oe 


SUNDAY NIGHT AND ALL NEXT WEEK 
#1.00 Mat Wed, 
pea Pe snestintticconm tscatitied Sat. Mat., 50ce to $1.50 Nights, 50¢ to $2.00 


WM. THOS. A. 


COURTENAY-WISE 
ie “PALS FIRST” 


New Comedy Success 
% MONTHS IN NEW YORK 3 MONTHS IN CHICAGO 








ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor Season opens Nov. 16-17 


15 Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts 
Singers—Louise Homer, Emilio De Gogorza, Julia .Culp, 


Ww 

ORLD Reinald Werrenrath, Helen Stanley, Arthur Hackett, 

FAMOUS Violinists—Fritz Kreisler, Sascha Jacobinoff, ‘*Cellist— 
Willem Willeke. Pianists—Harold Bauer, Guiomar 

ARTISTS Novaes, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


SEASON TICKETS $9.00, $12.50, and $17.50 


Now on sale at 205 Knights of Columbus Bldg., 3549 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by ‘Telephone, Lindell or Central 2907 








Ninth, at St. Charles 
2:15—TWICKE TODAY—8:15 
MATS., 15e to 50c; Eves., 15e to Tie 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


Biggest Show in Town 


“The Naughty Princess” 


Ray Maude Ernest 
SAMUELS LAMBERT BALL 


HARRY HOLMAN & CO. 
ASAHE CO. 
EDWIN GEhORGE 
THE MeLEANS 








HOME OF FOLLY 
STANDARD Woe Frolics Daily 


REAL BURLESQUE 
YOUR OLD FRIEND 


PAT WHITE 


AND A BIG CHORUS OF FASCINATING GIRLIES 
NEXT—GROWN UP BABIES 

















BURLESQUE SHOWS 


G A » 4 E I Y Produced Each Week with Propriety 


Before Audiences Composed of 
14th AND LOCUST Women and Children. 








THIS WEEK 
BEN WELSH AND HIS BIG SHOW 
NEXT WEELR 
THE PARISIAN NOVELTY—JEAN BEDINI’S PUSS-PUSS CO. 























Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 











All the late Cloth 


j 
BOO KS and Paper’ wound AQBOBI'S Book Store 
— £ 2-2 & ¢ e's 703 Locust Street 
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AMERICAN 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50ce; 


Offices for Rent in 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25c 
THIRD TRIUMPHANT TOUR OF 


SYNDICATE 
T R U S 7 A LITTLE GIRL IN 


A BIG CITY 





AND 





Grand Opera House 


ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


CENTURY 
BUILDINGS 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


— Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢; 
All Other Seats 15c. 





The Best Equipped and 








Best Located Offices 
in the City 


15c—25¢ 
C 0 LU M Bi A Continuous Vandeville 
11 A.M. to11 P.M. 


9—CLASSY ACTS—9 
PERNIKOFF & ROSE 
and the 
IMPERIAL BALLET ; 
ARTHUR LA VINE & CO. 
—- WILSON & WILSON 
HANLON & HANLON 
MARY BILLSBURY 
WILL STANTON & CO. 
STANLEY & LEA 
HALEY & HALEY 
WILFRID DU BOIS 
LATEST PHOTOPLAYS 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate 
Trust Building 








Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 





Tlouston Chronicle. 








UNIVERSAL WEEKLY 


“T want to reach people in all walks of 
life.’ “That’s a narrow audience, old 
. ” 

man. Better include all makes of cars. 
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